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Dallas Pioneers 
Yoars of Progress INVITE Freater Confidence 


Old firms like old friends have demonstrated their worth through years of plenty and lean 


years of hardship. The concerns listed on this page have an enviable record and are known 


as “old friends" by thousands of customers and people living in this section. 


Established 


1669 


1869 


187e 
1875 


1875 
1876 
1876 
1876 


1885 


1885 
1890 


1893 
1856 


The Schoellkopf Co. 
75 Years (See Photo No. 2) 
Manufacturers and Wholesale 
Distributors 


Padgitt Bros. Company 
75 Years (See Photo No. 1) 
leather Goods—Whio'esale and 
Retail! 


Dallas Ry. & Term. Co. 
72 Years (See Photo No. 3) 
Street Railways 


Dallas Trans. & Term. 
Warehouse Company 
69 Years (See Photo No. 4) 
Warehousing, Transportation and 
Distribution 


First Natl. Bank in Dallas 
69 Years (See Photo No. 5) 
Banking 


Trezevant & Cochran 
68 Years (See Photo No. 6) 
Insurance General Agents 


Fakes & Company 
68 Years (See Photo No. 7) 
Furnishing Texas Homes Since 1876 


Ed. C. Smith & Bro. 
Undertaking Company 
68 Years (See Photo No. 8) 
Funeral Directors 


Mosher Steel Co. 
59 Years (See Photo No. 9) 
Structural Reinforcing Steel 
and Machinery Repairs 


J. W. Lindsley & Co. 
55 Years (See Photo No. 10) 
Real Estate, Insurance 


William S. Henson, Inc. 
(Successors to J. M. Colville & Son) 
54 Years (See Photo No. 11) 
Printing and Advertising 


Fleming & Sons, Inc. 
51 Years (See Photo No. 12) 


Manufacturers—Paper and 
Paper Products 


Briggs-Weaver 
Machinery Company 


48 Years (See Photo No. 13) 
Industrial Machinery and Supplies 


Established 


1899 
1900 
1903 
1S03 


1903 


1903 


1904 
1908 
1905 


1905 


1911 
19le 
1914 


Dallas Plumbing Co., Inc. 
45 Years (See Photo No. 14) 
Plumbers 


John Deere Plow Co. 
44 Years (See Photo No. 15) 
Agricultural Implements 


Dallas National Bank 
41 Years (See Photo No. 16) 
Banking 


Acme Screen Co. 

41 Years (See Photo No. 17) 
Ac-Ka-Me Products, Insect Screens, 
Cabinets, Lockers, Boxes and Vene- 
tian Blinds 


Republic Insurance Co. 
41 Years (See Photo No. 18) 
Writing Fire, Tornado, Allied Lines, 
Autcmobile and Inland Marine 
Insurance 


First Texas Chemical Mfg. 
Company 

41 Years (See Photo No. 19) 
Pharmaceutical Manufacturers 


Atlas Metal Works 
40 Years (See Photo No. 20) 
Sheet Metal Manufacturers 


Stewart Title Guar. Co. 
36 Years (See Photo No. 21) 
Akstrocts and Title, Insurance 


Hutchinson-Bonner & 
Burleson 


35 Years (See Photo No. 22) 
Certified Public Accountants 


The Southern Supply Co. 
35 Years (See Photo No. 23) 
Wholesale Hardware and Industrial 
Supplies 


Graham-Brown Shoe Co. 
33 Years (See Photo No. 24J 
Manufacturing Wholesalers 


Stewart Office Supply Co. 
32 Years (See Photo No. 25) 
Staticners—Office Outfitters 


Texas Employers Ins. Assn. 
30 Years (See Photo No. 26) 
Workmen's Compensation Insurance 


( Advertisement ) 
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Something 
TO LOOK 


FORWARD 10 


At present, Layne-Texas facil- 
ities for developing well water 
systems are concentrated on 
the important job of filling the 
needs of the military and es- 
sential war industries. A large 
number of these systems have 
been put into operation 
throughout Texas in an un- 
believably short time. 


We are exploring new sub- 
terranean areas. . . charting 
new sources of water... de- 
veloping new techniques of 
well drilling and finishing. 
When victory is won, this skill 
and knowledge will be ready 
to provide municipalities and 
industries with the finest pos- 
sible well water system. There 
will be improved design 
pumps. .. better materials to 
add more life té equipment 
. . . and advanced facilities 
for installing and servicing 
well water systems. 


In the meantime, be glad you 
have a Layne-Texas well 
water system for dependable 
service. 


LAYNE-TEXAS 
COMPANY 


“WORLD'S LARGEST 
WATER DEVELOPERS” 
HOUSTON 
DALLAS 
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MEN AND WOMEN at Work! 


HERE is being featured in this issue of our maga- 

zine DaLas the Chamber of Commerce Industrial 
Department and committees which it co-ordinates. This 
is the first of a series of articles to appear in this maga- 
zine designed to give our members a better understand- 
ing of how the Chamber of Commerce functions. We 
feel that there will be many advantages in this campaign 
which will acquaint the business men of Dallas with 


the activities of our Chamber staff. 


Greater familiarity with the men and the methods 
used to advance the commercial interests of this com- 
munity should have a tendency to develop more wide- 
spread co-operation in promoting our collective wel- 
fare. It is hoped that the leaders of Dallas will read 
these articles so that they may be able to appraise the 
value of our organization more intelligently and be 
simulated to submit suggestions which will make our 
work more effective. We feel that when our member- 
ship is better informed on the details of our operation 
they will be in better position to use the many services 
which are available to them. They will also be in 
position to suggest any improvements in our methods 
which may occur to them in reading this series of 
articles. 

Clyde V. Wallis, manager of the Industrial Depart- 
ment being featured in this issue, is equipped by ability 
and experience to assume the heavy responsibilities 
which will fall on this department in the next few years. 
He will work with committees composed of some of the 
most capable business men in the history of Dallas. 
These men must guide the affairs of our community 
during the highly critical war period and the transition 
period to follow. They will be faced with many new 
problems. Our businesses must be adjusted to conver- 
sions of a new and more drastic type than any our 


business men have ever experienced in the past. The 


difficulties to be overcome will be very great, but the 
opportunities will be enormous. Dallas must be pre- 
pared to capitalize on the trend toward industrial de- 
centralization which has been accelerated by our war 
effort. 

Many developments during the war have affirmed 
our contention that Dallas is logically and strategically 
the commercial capital of the Southwest. The advan- 
tages of our location have been recognized by the Fed- 
eral Government through the establishment here of the 
headquarters of the Eighth Service Command and the 
regional offices of many of the most impertant Federal 
agencies. This recognition involves advantages when we 
enter the competition among cities for new industries 
which may be developed in the Southwest when victory 
has been achieved. But this competition among cities 
will unquestionably be extremely keen. To hold its 
place and to forge ahead, Dallas must mobilize its man- 


power to the greatest possible advantage. 


The Dallas Chamber of Commerce officers and staff 
pledge their best efforts in assuming their responsi- 
bilities in this critical period. We welcome the sugges- 
tions not only of our directors and our committee mem- 
bers, but also the active interest of all our members. 
The Chamber of Commerce is a community organiza- 
tion, and the success of its service can be measured in 
large degree by the extent of the community interest in 
its activities. We trust that the series of articles inaugu- 
rated in this issue on our internal organization work will 
stimulate active and wide-spread co-operation through- 
out the city to the end that Dallas may become a better, 


a more prosperous, and a happier place in which to 


Pere sae 


live. 


President, Dallas Chamber of Commerce 
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$935,000 Asked as Dallas’ Share 
Of 1944 Red Cross War Fund 


By James M. Moroney 


Chairman, Central Committee, Dallas 
County Red Cross 1944 War Fund 
Appeal 


ITH the most critical year in the 

prosecution of our war against the 
Axis powers ahead, we are called upon in 
March for the greatest support ever asked 
of us for our American Red Cross. 

This merciful human link, by which 
we at home can send direct help to our 
men fighting in 
every corner of the 
world, needs $200,- 
000,000 in 1944 for 
its constantly ex- 
panding service to 
those men. Dallas’ 
share is $935,000. 
This sum will finance 
the broadest human- 
itarian task ever 
undertaken in the 
chaos of a world at war. Here is what our 
money is providing: 

Five million pints of blood to the Army 
and Navy for life-saving plasma transfu- 
sions. Dallas will send 130,000 pints this 
year. 

Nine hundred twenty-five million sur- 
gical dressings to bind the wounds of bat- 
tle casualties. Dallas has made 4,000,000 
dressings. 

Five million three hundred thousand 
prisoner-of-war packages packed and 
shipped to our men held by the enemy. 

Fifty thousand nurses recruited for the 
Army and Navy. 

Three hundred fifty clubs and 60 club- 
mobiles and “Donut Dugouts” to cheer 
our service men and women overseas. 

Red Cross field directors living with 
our armed forces in every camp and on 
every fighting front and accompanying 
them into battle. 

Assistance to service men with their 
personal problems and to their depend- 
ents at home; serving as the contact be- 
tween service men and their families in 
cases of serious illnesses, deaths and 
other emergencies; assisting families to 
locate and communicate with relatives 
missing in service or captured as pris- 
oners of war. The Dallas County Chapter 
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home service department is now serving 
about 3,500 cases a month. 

Tens of thousands of civilians trained 
in first aid, home nursing and nutrition 
to protect family health and welfare. 

Sixty-five thousand volunteer nurses’ 
aides trained and serving without pay in 
civilian hospitals during the wartime 
shortage of nurses. Dallas now has 375 
serving in local hospitals and more are 
being trained. 

Service kits, camp mending service, 
camp and hospital service, canteen cheer, 
knitting and sewing for Army, Navy and 
war refugees, motor corps, staff assist- 
ants, Junior Red Cross, and countless 
more services for the fighting forces and 
the home front. 

Seventy-seven million dollars foreign 
war relief distributed in four years for 
war refugees. 

Letters from men in the armed forces 
tell us in no uncertain terms how they 
feel toward the American Red Cross and 
its services to them. Dallas, with a ratio 
of men in uniform equalled by few other 
American cities, has perhaps a greater 
personal stake in this war than any other 
area of similar size. Nearly every family 
in our community has a relative in serv- 
ice and is grateful to know that the Red 
Cross is always at his side. Many can 
already recount, with gratitude, some- 
thing which the Red Cross has done for a 
tired, or wounded, or imprisoned loved 
one. 

The sum of $935,000 is the most ever 
asked of us for Red Cross support, but 
never have we had reason for greater 
confidence that Dallas will respond 
quickly and generously to the appeal. For 
Dallas knows that the Red Cross’ job, in- 
creasing with every new move in this 
global war and now facing even greater 
expansion with the looming of the Sec- 
ond Front invasion, is essential to victory 
for our cause. 

Never have we had an organization so 
tightly organized and so determined to 
raise this community’s share in full. 

Every business man to whom I have 
told the amount the Red Cross asks this 
year has replied, “If that’s what is 
needed, we'll get it.” 4 

Organized labor has taken the initia- 
tive for its responsibility in the appeal, 
holding its own meetings and calling to- 


gether representatives of every union 
local in the city and county to pledge full 
and generous support of this call being 
made upon it. 

The appeal has been organized to raise 
the needed money with a minimum of 
time and effort expended in these busy 
days. 

Every company in the business and in- 
dustrial life of the community is being 
asked to accept its pro-rata responsibility, 
not only for contributing to but also in 
raising the total fund. This unit plan of 
campaign will provide for a campaign-in- 
miniature to be conducted in every busi- 
ness firm, collecting the gifts of all exec- 
utives and employees, plus a gift from the 
firm treasury to make up its pro rata 
share. No arbitrary quotas for these firms 
are set, but a mutually agreeable figure 
is reached through conferences between 
section leaders and firm executives. 

Organized in six major sections, the 
soliciting forces are going to work in re- 
lays. Quick response from all is requested 
by these volunteers who are giving their 
time, for it is hoped that the fund can be 
raised in full by the deadline of March 
17. Delayed reports will delay the finish. 

Heading the entire appeal is a central 
committee, with W. J. Brown as co-chair- 
man, which includes S. J. Hay, W. D. 
McBee, R. E. Shepherd, E. D. Walker and 
Henry English, with Chapter Chairman 
B. F. McLain as ex-officio member. H. 
Harold Wineburgh is chairman of the 
public relations committee. 

The forces of solicitation, volunteers 
are: 

Special Firms Section, which will set 
the pace for the entire appeal by obtain- 
ing contributions from the 300 largest 
industrial firms of the community and 
their employees. Nathan Adams is lead- 
ing this section with Fred Mayer as his 
vice chairman. 

Commercial Firms Section, led by Fred 
F. Florence, chairman, and W. B. Clay- 
ton, vice chairman, which direct the 
solicitation among 500 local firms of next 
largest size. 

General Solicitation and Office Build- 
ings Section, which will cover the rest of 
the business area, door-to-door, by teams 
assigned geographically. R. L. Thornton 
is reneral chairman of the section, with 

(Continued on Page 28) 
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Dallas Chamber Luncheon Honors 


HISTORIC interlude in the three- 

day conference of the Army Service 
Forces which brought forty-two Generals 
to Dallas in February was the luncheon 
given at the Baker Hotel by the Dallas 
Chamber of Commerce for Lt. Gen. 
Brehon Somervell. 

The forty-one other Generals confer- 
ring in the city, their chiefs of staff and 
other officers of the service commands 
were honored along with the chief of the 
Army Service Forces. 

“Dallas proudly dedicates this day to 
a service that is close to the heart of all 
Americans,” declared B. F. McLain, Dal- 
las Chamber president, in greeting the 
most imposing group of Army Generals 
and other top-ranking officers ever 
assembled in Dallas, and the gathering of 
Dallas civic and business leaders which 
overflowed the Crystal Ballroom. 

“It is our happy privilege to act as host 
to the men who have equipped and cared 
for our soldiers in a manner never 
equalled in the history of warfare,” he 
continued. “Our guests today have super- 
vised the biggest business in the world 
with a high degree of efficiency that has 


Generals of Army Service Forces 


constituted a truly amazing accomplish- 
ment in view of the enormity of their 
task. 

“They absorbed the shock of our sud- 
den precipitation into a war of global 
dimensions and have never deviated from 
their objective that the American soldier 
must be the best served fighting man of 
all time. They have accomplished their 
purpose and overcome the tremendous 
difficulties involved in enormous expan- 
sion under the stress of the limited time 
available and the urgency of their mis- 
sion. 

“Their extremely important work 
gains little publicity but there is a fasci- 
nation in the sheer magnitude of their 
assignment and the unbelievable detail 
involved in its successful fulfillment. The 
demands of military secrecy and national 
security have prevented the general pub- 
lic from having the faintest conception of 
what these men do. But some day the 
story will be written and a grateful coun- 
try will learn what it owes to the indus- 
try and the devotion of the officers and 
men of the Army Service Forces. 

“While the world was listening to the 


The guest of honor and principal speaker at the Dallas Chamber's luncheon, Lt. Gen. Brehon Somervell, 


is pictured with Mayor Woodall Rodgers (left) and B. F. McLain, Chamber president, who presided. 
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tragic story of Pearl Harbor on that fate- 
ful December 7, the Service Commancs 
started to ship men and equipment to 
vital areas. And since that day, they have 
initiated the steady flow that will end in 
Berlin and Tokyo. And when the flood 
tide of military success sweeps over Ger- 
many and Japan, it should be remem- 
bered that there was a compelling source 
from which victory originated and the 
men at this speakers’ table will go down 
in history for their achievement in hav- 
ing guided through its early and impor- 
tant channels the stream that led to ulti- 
mate victory. 

“All Dallas welcomes our distinguished 
guests today. The inspiring manner in 
which they have assumed their ramified 
responsibilities appeals to a city of tra- 
ditionally enterprising spirit. 

“It is fitting that our official welcome 
should be extended by the chief execu- 
tive of our municipal government who 
himself so strikingly typifies and ex- 
presses the Dallas spirit of accomplish- 
ment,” said Mr. McLain in presenting 
Mayor Woodall Rodgers for the welcom- 
ing address. 

“Stars have fallen on Dallas!” ex- 
claimed Mayor Rodgers in opening his 
talk welcoming the chiefs of the service 
commands. “We are honored. 

“We appreciate the tremendous re- 
sponsibility on your shoulders and your 
ability to handle it.” ~ 

Mayor Rodgers expressed high praise 
for Major Gen. Richard Donovan, com- 
manding officer of the Eighth Service 
Command and host to the Army Service 
Forces conference. Later, after introduc- 
ing General Somervell, General Donovan 
was paid additional tribute by his com- 
manding officer, who declared the Eighth 
Service Command to’ be a “fine example 
of what we would like to have.” 

“When we of Dallas express admira- 
tion here today for our Army’s stirring 
saga of services of supplies, we know 
whereof we speak,” asserted Mr. McLain 
in presenting General Donovan. 

“We have learned from personal obser- 
vation how efficiently the headquarters 
of a Service Command conducts its 
affairs. It has been our privilege to watch 
the Eighth Service Command Headquar- 
ters move into our city in the midst of the 
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greatest of wars without the slightest ap- 
parent dislocation in the performance of 
its many duties. This great organization 
is now well into its second year in Dallas. 

“Our citizens have had opportunities 
to judge its efficiency and appraise its 
worth,” Mr. McLain continued. “It can 
be said with positive emphasis and deep 
sincerity that this organization has won 
the unqualified admiration of the people 
of our community. Its high standards of 
excellence have been a credit to the Army 
and an inspiration to Dallas. An organi- 
zation that must provide for thousands of 
men throughout the far flung empire of 
the great Southwest from the time they 
enter the Army as untrained rookies until 
they are discharged from our hosvitals as 
rehabilitated veterans does not become 
efficient by accident. It can function efec- 
tively only through the application of ex- 
ecutive ability. 

“Dallas has reason to know that this 
executive ability exists in the Eighth 
Service Command. As we have come to 
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Generals and other officers of the Army Service Forces and Dallas businessmen are pictured at the 
three-tiered head table as they stood at attention during the playing of the National Anthem by the 
Eighth Service Command Headquarters orchestra at the Da!las Chamber of Commerce luncheon. 


know the Commanding General of this 
splendid organization, it has become 
clear to us why its morale is high and its 
duty well done. It is because the chief 
executive of the Army Service Forces in 
this area is a man of character and intel- 
ligence with proven administrative capac- 
ity. He has the courage of his convictions 
and his convictions are sound. He has 
won our respect for his ability and our 
admiration for the qualities which Amer- 
icans like in their military leaders, qual- 
ities of inherent worth which make a real 
leader calmly unpretentious in wearing 
two well earned stars. I know all Dallas 
joins me when I say we are proud indeed 
to present the commanding officer of our 
Service Command, Major General Rich- 
ard Donovan.” 

“T know the splendid kind of coopera- 
tion you people in Dallas are giving us,” 


General Somervell told the gathering of 
Army officers and civilians. “Without 
such cooperation General Donovan’s job 
and my job would be much more difh- 
cult. As the war continues we will have to 
call on you again and yet again for aid. 
I have no doubt of your willingness and 
your ability to help us‘ through the diffi- 
cult days ahead. You will meet new chal- 
lenges with the same skill and spirit that 
made your recent War Bond drive so out- 
standing a success. | want to thank you 
for what you accomplished in that drive. 
“I pledge unfaltering support to every 
soldier in the battle lines, everywhere. 
We'll pass the ammunition. And I know 
that you, the people of Dallas, the people 
of Texas who have proved your deep 
patriotism in casualty lists unbearably 
long, I know that you, too, pledge your 
" (Continued on Page 22) 
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Dallas’ Post-War Opportunities 


5. Wholesaling 


By William S. Allen 


Research Consultant 


ATS off to the wholesalers! They 

have been as much misunderstood 
and as little appreciated as anyone in the 
annals and channels of our whole, great 
distribution system. Perhaps wholesalers 
far too long have been publicized too lit- 
tle. They have, in effect, gone along stick- 
ing to their knitting — 
—doing the best job 
possible without tell- 
ing and selling in 
full measure their 
aims, methods and 
accomplishments. 

Yet distribution- 
wise never did so 
many owe so much 
to so few. Today “it 
is the wholesaler 
who has the major responsibility for the 
equitable distribution of a limited supply 
of civilian goods,” as Donald M. Nelson 
phrased it. The wholesaler has stepped 
into the gap at critical moments to supply 
desperately needed commodities for the 
war effort. He has delivered materials at 
top speed on time at the right places— 
long before they would be obtainable at 
sources of origin. Again he has proved 
his mettle even though he was once called 
a roadblocker—standing in the middle of 
the road between manufacturers and 
consumers and blocking direct and more 
economical transactions between both. 

Of course nothing could be farther 
from the truth. And so this month I set 
out to discover exactly the nature, scope, 
and direction of current wholesaling. 
How is the wholesaler surviving the stress 
of the war period? What are the prevail- 
ing trends? What are the basic prob- 
lems? What is the post-war outlook? 

The reporting job brought me face to 
face with leading distributors of food and 
furniture, drugs and dry goods, hardware 
and shoes. The people interviewed 
seemed to me as representative a group 
as one would find in their fields anywhere 
in America. Dallas is, after all, typically 
American. The city is neither strictly east- 
ern nor western in mind or mood. It has 
a southern heritage. But its viewpoint is 
national, now expanding internationally. 
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The reactions to questions concerning 
wholesaling were about what one would 
expect not only in Dallas but in Portland, 
Maine, and Portland, Oregon. They re- 
flected fully the thought and feeling of 
the entire nation. 


Along these lines an absorbing story 
unfolded itself in the course of my inter- 
views with L. F. Randolph, Dallas man- 
ager of Waples-Platter Company, whole- 
sale grocers; with J. M. Penland, presi- 
dent of the Southwestern Drug Corpora- 
tion, and John W. Allen, sales manager 
of the Crowdus division of McKesson and 
Robbins, Inc.; with George R. Allen, sales 
manager of Walter H. Allen Company, 
hardware wholesalers, and O. H. Mann, 
vice president of Higginbotham-Pearl- 
stone Hardware Company; with O. O. 
Erwin and L. R. Allen, department man- 
agers of Purse and Company, furniture 
wholesalers; with Fred A. Brown, presi- 
dent of Graham-Brown Shoe Company; 
with W. W. Orr, merchandise manager of 
Perkins Dry Goods Company; with E. L. 
Blanchard, sales manager of Higgin- 
botham-Bailey-Logan Company, apparel 
wholesalers; with O. E. Reading, branch 
manager of Ely & Walker, national dry 
goods wholesalers; and with J. Frank 
Martino, regional director of Butler 
Brothers, national wholesalers of general 
merchandise. 

Evidently these companies vary con- 
siderably in size and organizational set- 
up. Some of these firms are regional in 
their scope of operations. Others distrib- 
ute throughout a good part of the nation. 
Yet all of them have kept pace with events 
even though merchandise is scarce and 
essential price controls are restrictive. In 
fact, wholesalers seem more firmly en- 
trenched than ever. In 1942 all-time sales 
peaks were often established. Wholesalers 
during this period, according to the 
United States Department of Commerce’s 
last available report, distributed over 78 
billion dollars of merchandise against 
less than 56 billion dollars in 1929. Why? 

The upward trend is no mere coinci- 
dence. During war the staggering, urgent 
demands of the armed forces proved be- 
yond doubt the need and desirability of 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Next month William S. 
Allen, Dallas advertising man and research 
consultant, continues his series of articles 
relating to post-war opportunities in Dal- 
las with a discussion of retailing. 


the wholesaler. During normal times, 
each new raw material, method, process, 
and product successively created de- 
mands for new markets. Who better than 
the wholesaler bought, warehoused, 
shipped and sold assorted goods at the 
right time, place and price? 

It is well-known that the average whole- 
saler buys and warehouses thousands of 
articles from hundreds of manufacturers 
situated in hundreds of cities and towns. 
He assembles all his items under one roof 
and enables the dealer to select quickly 
and conveniently what he needs from a 
vast aggregation and variety otherwise 
impossible. 

A case in point is the furniture indus- 
try. “The majority of furniture dealers 
are not carload buyers,” Mr. Erwin 
pointed out. “Bedroom suites are ordi- 
narily a fast selling item. Yet a dealer 
couldn’t as a rule buy a carload of some 
40 to 50 suites of a kind costing close to 
$100 apiece. He would buy one, two, or 
three of this particular item. Reason? 
Well established furniture dealers stock 
from 500 to 1,000 different items.” 

The same is true of almost any line. 
Consider hardware. “The average dealer 
buys from $1,000 to $20,000 a year from 
various wholesalers,” George R. Allen of 
Walter H. Allen Company explained. “A 
hardware dealer may stock some 4,000 
items. But the jobber may carry some 
20,000 to 30,000 items.” Turn to drugs. 
Mr. Penland of the Southwestern Drug 
Corporation commented: “The average 
drug store inventories from 14,000 to 
16,000 items. Larger stores stock even 
more. We, as wholesalers, carry 53,000 
items.” John W. Allen of McKesson- 
Crowdus said: “About 75 per cent of the 
drug business is done in 18 per cent of 
the lines. Yet you have to render a com- 
plete service. Otherwise you would have 
a specialty business, not a drug busi- 
ness.” 

Under such circumstances the whole- 
saler makes a huge investment and takes 
commensurate risks. His reward is a rel- 
atively small margin of profit, a unit 
profit generally remarkably low. Of 
course, his entire strategy is directed to- 
ward small profits, quick turnover, and 
volume of sales. 

The test of a wholesaler’s efficiency is 
his ability to increase his volume and de- 
crease his selling costs. And he has passed 
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the test well. This is true even though 
dealer outlets have been reduced, notice- 
ably in some lines. For instance, in the 
food field some 77,000 grocery stores 
have reportedly gone out of business 
since the war. Yet many wholesale gro- 
cers, despite their losses in customers and 
other uncertainties, expect to maintain a 
fairly good sized sales volume. Condi- 
tions are changing continually and im- 
perceptibly. 


For one thing, the Government has 
built up substantial stockpiles for future 
contingencies. As time marches on more 
food will be released for civilian con- 
sumption. As a result, grocers will show 
less interest in non-food items to keep up 
their sales volume. They will not be so 
eager for unrelated items such as stock- 
ings and straw hats, glassware and gloves. 
The grocery wholesalers who have not 
wandered away from food items will find 
their dealers more than ready for regu- 
larly accepted grocery lines. 


In the drug field you will find many 
wholesalers “sticking to their knitting.” 
Mr. Allen of McKesson-Crowdus ob- 
served: “We’ve stuck with the drug busi- 
ness despite the loss in unobtainable sun- 
dry articles. This loss has been more than 
made up by increased consumption of 
strictly drug store merchandise. . .. We 
think it is a good time to get back to 
drugs... . After the war dealers will re- 
turn to the drug store as such rather than 
to the variety store.” 


The hardware trade will serve as an- 
other illustration. As Mr. Mann of the 
Higginbotham-Pearlstone Hardware 
Company said: “At least 50 per cent of 
the hardware jobbers have taken on for- 
eign lines. We have no substitute mer- 
chandise. Actually we don’t need it...” 
Examples could be multiplied along the 
same lines in many other trades. 


Of course, in the hardware business 
sink stoppers are no longer made of rub- 
ber, tank floats of copper, or screw driv- 
ers of wooden handles. Plastics now re- 
place ordinary materials. But this is not 
for substitute merchandise. It is substi- 
tute material for the same old merchan- 
dise. And it is doing a wartime job. But 
its future is problematical. Plastics cost 
from 15 to 85 cents a pound as compared 
to 6 to 15 cents a pound for metals. 

“Do you wonder that a plastic head 
for a hammer, for instance, costs two or 
three times as much as a metal head?” 
George R. Allen of the Walter H. Allen 
Company asked. “After the war, prices of 
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plastics will come down or they will dis- 
appear.” 
There is another aspect. Wholesalers 





have considered not only unrelated items 
and old items with new appeal. They have 


{Continued on Page 30) 
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Author of ‘The Dallas Southwest,” first post-war planning book issued in 
1942 by Dallas Chamber of Commerce, Manager Clyde Wallis of the organ- 





ization’s industrial department is now bringing out a revised edition 


of 5,000 copies. 


AYROLLS for Dallas! 


Three little words tell the story of a 

big factor in the making of a city. 
Adding payrolls—new manufacturing 
plants, wholesalers, branch offices and 
many other kinds of business and indus- 
try, large and small—is the primary ob- 
jective of the industrial department of the 
Dallas Chamber of Commerce, one of the 
organization’s most active divisions, one 
of its most important for helping to 
mature the plans for Dallas-after-the-war. 


Under the direction of a man of wide 
training and experience, Clyde Wallis, 
who is manager, the industrial depart- 
ment has been aggressive through the 
years in its job of creating new employ- 
ment opportunity in the Dallas area. 
What Dallas is today has been due in 
large measure to the role the industrial 
department has played in making known 
to American industry the numerous ad- 
vantages which Dallas offers, correlating 
the work of the Chamber’s related com- 
mittees, serving as a focal point of the co- 
operative action of the city’s business 
and industrial leaders. 


So successful have Manager Wallis and 
his co-workers been in winning accept- 
ance of the department’s injunction, 
“Serve the Southwest from Dallas,” that 
new manufacturing plants which began 
operation during the last pre-Pearl Har- 
bor year added some 7,500 workers to the 
city’s factory payrolls. A total of 1,014 
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new businesses of all types located in the 
Dallas area during the year. 

Despite war-time restrictions and pri- 
orities which have seriously handicapped 
the expansion of industry, a total of 890 
new business enterprises was established 
in Dallas in 1942 and more than 700 in 
1943. Obviously a big percentage of the 
new manufacturing plants are engaged 
directly or indirectly in war production. 


With the transition from a peace to a 
war economy, the industrial department's 
responsibility became one of seeing that 
Dallas received a full share of new war 
industries, Army and Navy establish- 
ments and Government agencies and that 
existing industries received their share of 
war contracts. The department has thus 
played a major part in an industrial 
achievement during the war years un- 
paralleled in Dallas’ history for the estab- 
lishment of new industries and the en- 
largement of existing industries. It has 
been a period of the greatest progress in 
the effort to centralize in Dallas all im- 
portant regional Government agencies 
for the Southwest. The result has been the 
addition of more than 75,000 persons to 
Dallas payrolls since Pearl Harbor. 


While devoting itself to the task of 
helping in every way possible to speed 
the day of victory, the industrial depart- 
ment has all along looked ahead to the 
time when veace will bring the necessary 
post-war readjustments,: when the pre- 
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Chamber's Industrial 
Department Geared For 
Leading Post-War Role 


war national trend for regional decentral- 
ization may be given impetus by increas- 
ing activity for locating new plants or 
branches locally. First post-war planning 
project was the publication of the book, 
“The Dallas Southwest,” in 1942, a lim- 
ited edition of 2,500 copies, bound in 
cloth, being distributed to the executives 
of the nation’s leading business institu- 
tions. 

The book, prepared by Mr. Wallis 
under the direction of the New Industries 
Committee, headed this year by Nathan 
Adams, presented basic market informa- 
tion on the Dallas Southwest, dealt with 
problems current with industries in their 
post-war planning and will pay dividends, 
it is hoped, when peace-time reconver- 
sions are made. 


This year the industrial department is 
busier, more energetic than ever in its 
program of post-war planning. It is con- 
cerned not only with stepping up its ac- 
tivities to bring many new enterprises to 
Dallas after the war but also with assist- 
ing existing industries in orderly recon- 
version. A 1944 edition of “The Dallas 
Southwest” is now on the press, with 
5,000 copies being printed. The revised 
edition brings up to date this graphic 
basic market report on the Dallas trade 
territory. 


A major tool of the department for 
achieving its objective of adding payrolls 
is its extensive data on the nation’s lead- 
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ing industries. The department’s files 
place at Mr. Wallis’ finger tips almost 
every fact worth knowing about any one 
of some 10,000 or more national manu- 
facturing concerns. The records, care- 
fully and systematically compiled from 
all available authentic sources of infor- 
mation, detail the methods of operation 
of these manufacturers, show where their 
present plants are located, name their ex- 
ecutive personnel, describe operation pol- 
icies and list other important data. 

In addition to the nation’s manufactur- 
ers, other records give complete informa- 
tion on the leading insurance companies; 
air lines and other enterprises in the avia- 
tion industry; oil interests; and concerns 
in various other classifications of busi- 
ness. Still more records, weekly and 
monthly business reports, business and 
industrial publications and other source 
material add to the store of information 
with which the department is able to keep 
current with developments, follow trends 
closely and negotiate intelligently with 
prospective new businesses for Dallas. 
These negotiations are always confiden- 
tial, and no announcement, if any, is 
made by the industrial department until 
authorization is given by the particular 
concern involved. 

From the data accumulated by the in- 
dustrial department, Mr. Wallis has made 
an analysis of all national manufacturers 
whose products are sold or are market- 
able in the Dallas Southwest. This is basic 
in the department’s well planned pro- 
gram of contacting regularly the many 
national concerns whose executives have 
indicated they expect to decentralize their 
production and distribution facilities 
when they reconvert to peacetime opera- 
tions at war’s end. 

To them go periodically personal let- 
ters, various printed materials, special 
business studies and the like, all combin- 
ing to give the firms detailed information 
on natural resources, climate, strategic 
location, the labor supply and other facil- 
ities at Dallas for manufacturing and dis- 
tributing to Texas and the Southwest. 
The department is well aware of the fact 
that business executives do not close their 
eyes and stick a pin on the map when they 
are seeking new locations for expanding 
operations. So Mr. Wallis is prepared to 
provide interested prospects with special 
studies that will answer their frequent 
requests for additional data that will 
cover their special needs. They may want 
to know whether raw materials are suffi- 
ciently nearby, whether consuming mar- 
kets are easily accessible by rail and 
highway, whether there is an adequate 
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supply of intelligent labor, whether there 
are local facilities for training personnel 
suitable for the particular type of plant. 
Engineers and executives of many of the 
larger industries have visited Dallas to 
make surveys and gather data for use in 
drafting their post-war expansion plans. 

Once the prospective newcomer decides 
to locate in Dallas, the industrial depart- 
ment is equipped to follow through with 
various additional services, such as find- 
ing suitable office space or a building site, 
checking zoning restrictions to make cer- 
tain the proposed site is in a location that 
permits the particular type of manufac- 
turing and the like. The department may 
even make foundation tests for the benefit 
of the factory designer. 

The policy underlying the efforts of the 
department to bring new industries to the 
city is to seek only those industries re- 
garded as real assets. To the end that Dal- 
las continues as a vigorous, prosperous 


and forward-moving metropolis in the 
years of peace, new industries are wanted 
that measure up to certain standards. 
They must be enterprises that would help 
maintain Dallas’ high living standards, 
enhance the city’s leadership as a com- 
mercial and industrial center and whose 
employees could enter readily and easily 
into the city’s community life. 

The department’s voluminous data and 
services for going after new businesses 
for Dallas make it possible for the offer- 
ing of various supplementary services to 
the Chamber of Commerce membership 
as well as to existing industries when they 
convert from war production to peace- 
time goods for which there is a market in 
the Dallas area. A local manufacturer 
considering the addition of a new prod- 
uct, for example, will find in Mr. Wallis’ 
files valuable information for surveying 


the market, or a jobber planning to take 
(Continued on Page 34) 


Mrs. Constance Bartlett, efficient secretary to the manager of the Chamber's industrial department, is 
custodian of the department's 10,000 odd prospects either for new enterprises in Dallas or expansion of 
existing operations. 
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OMMITTEES FOR 1944 


War Contracts 
E. B. STROUD, Chairman 


W. B. CLAYTON, Vice Chairman 


BEN C. BALL 
MILTON F. BROWN 
DEXTER HAMILTON 
EUGENE McELVANEY 
CHARLES R. MOORE 
BRIAN B. MURPHY 





CLYDE WALLIS, Secretary 
MR. STROUD 


This committee cooperates with Federal agencies and works 
for the best interests of Dallas manufacturers in the awarding, 
renegotiation and cancellation of war contracts. 


War Housing 


HOLMES GREEN, Chairman 


JAMES W. CLARK 
MRS. WARD GANNON 
PORTER LINDSLEY 
GEORGE LOVING 
HENRY S. MILLER 
NATE MOLINARRO 

J. W. MONK 

JAMES L. STEPHENSON 
R. D. SUDDARTH 

E. A. WOOD 

GEORGE W. WORKS 





MR. GREEN 


This committee is concerned with all problems involved in 
adequate housing for workers in war and other industrial 


plants in the Dallas area. 


Training of War Employees 
ROBERT T. SHIELS, Chairman 
L. S. SINCLAIR, Vice Chairman 


PAUL CARRINGTON 

E. H. FLATH 

D. A. HULCY 

W. W. LYNCH 

ORVILLE MITCHELL 
NATE MOLINARRO 
HARRY OWENS 
WALTER J. SCHIEBEL 

J. BEN. CRITZ, Secretary 





MR. SHIELS 


Matters incident to the training of local residents for me- 
chanical or factory work in Dallas war industries come within 


the jurisdiction of this committee. 
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Priorities and Allocations 
JOHN E. MITCHELL, Chairman 
LAWRENCE POLLOCK, Vice Chairman 


O. H. KOCH 

D. A. LITTLE 

CHARLES R. MOORE 

J. H. RAUSCHER 

DEWITT T. RAY 

COOPER WYATT 

WESLEY YOUNG 

BOB BOURDENE, Secretary 





MR. MITCHELL 
This committee assists local firms in acquiring priorities 
and in the allocation of materials. 


War Salvage 


BOUDE STOREY, General Chairman 





MR. STOREY 


Industrial Salvage 
JIM BEACH, Chairman 


M. VY. BALLEW 
ROBERT Q. BEKINS WARREN JONES 
M. B. BOGARTE FRED LOCKWOOD 
FRANK I. BRINEGAR LESTER LORCH 
JACK DALE GLENN MARTIN 


RUSSELL C. NYE 

HERMAN PHILIPSON 

MAX GOODSTEIN TED W. ROBINSON 

WEAVER E. HOLLAND JOHN WHARTON 
CLYDE WALLIS, Secretary 


GEORGE P. GALVIN 
GRAYSON GILL 





MR. BEACH 


General Salvage 
JAMES O. CHERRY, Chairman 


MRS. JACK BAILEY 
STUART BAILEY 

JOHN G. FLEMING 

JOE P. HARRIS 

LOYS L. HOTCHKISS 
FRED M. LANGE 

ALLEN MERRIAM 

JAMES M. MORONEY 
ROMIE RASOR 

JOHN J. STUART 

JOE SUWAL 

MRS. J. C. VANDERWOUDE 
ED D. WALKER 

CLYDE WALLIS, Secretary 


This committee cooperates with all agencies in the con- 
servation and collection of scrap materials, both industrial; 
such as, iron, and general, such as, waste paper. 





MR. CHERRY 
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Post-War Planning 
PAUL CARRINGTON, Chairman 


CHARLES E. BEARD 
JOHN W. CARPENTER 
ANDREW W. DESHONG 
ARTHUR L. KRAMER 

J. KIRBY McDONOUGH 
EUGENE McELVANEY 
STANLEY MARCUS 
DON MARSHALL 

H. L. NICHOLS 

C. F. O'DONNELL 
GEORGE F. PIERCE 
DeWITT T. RAY 

E. P. SIMMONS 

R. D. SUDDARTH 

ERNEST R. TENNANT 

B. F. TOBIN, JR. 

CLYDE WALLIS, Secretary 
J. BEN CRITZ, Secretary 


MR. CARRINGTON 


This committee will serve to correlate post-war planning 
work of the Dallas Committee for Economic Development and 
the Citizens’ Committee for the Master Plan for Dallas as 
well as deal with post-war matters which are not within the 
scope of activity of either of the two latter committees. 


Public Buildings 


CECIL HIGGINBOTHAM, Chairman 
LAURENCE S. KAHN, Vice Chairman 


F. J. BRAY 

HENRY DORSEY 

L. R. FERGUSON 
JAKE GOLMAN 
WALLACE HAWKINS 
O. H. KOCH 

RAY McDOWELL 
HARRY MEADOR 

A. M. MATSON 

J. B. O'HARA 

E. P. SIMMONS 

RAE E. SKILLERN 
JOE C. THOMPSON 
CLYDE WHERRY 

J. HART WILLIS 

Z. E. BLACK, Secretary 





MR. HIGGINBOTHAM 

This committee is concerned with the construction of new 
public buildings and the modernization of existing buildings 
to meet civic needs. 


Central Boulevard 
W. M. HOLLAND, Chairman 


R. M. SPEER, Vice Chairman 


W. J. BROWN 
HOWARD G. CHILTON 
HENRY J. COHN 
CLAUDE C. GRAY 
GEORGE LOUDERMILK 
HENRY S. MILLER 
EDWARD T. MOORE 
ALVIN H. MOSSE 
RALPH W. NIMMONS 
WYLIE A. PARKER 
GEORGE F. SCHMIDT 
MARK HANNON, Secretary 





MR. HOLLAND 


This committee’s objective is completion of Central Boule- 
vard as a major contribution to the city’s development, 
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Trinity River Development 
JOHN W. CARPENTER, Chairman 
LUTHER M. JORDAN, Vice Chairman 


LAURENCE S. KAHN 
D. A. LITTLE 

CAPT. J. F. LUCEY 
GEORGE |. MacGREGOR 
J. W. MANGELSDORF 
HERBERT MARCUS 

Z. E. MARVIN 

A. M. MATSON 
HOMER R. MITCHELL 
GEORGE F. MIXON 
HOUSTON NICHOLS 
C. F. O'DONNELL 
HUGH E. PRATHER 
WALTER L. PREHN 
ALBERT L. REED 

R. B, RHINEHART 





MR. CARPENTER 


LEWIS BAILEY DALLAS RUPE 

W. J. BROWN HARRY L. SEAY 

DR. E. H. CARY GEORGE SERGEANT 
W. B. CLAYTON E. P. SIMMONS 
CARR P. COLLINS RAE E. SKILLERN 
WIRT DAVIS R. G. SOPER 
GEORGE B. DEALEY BEN H. STEPHENS 
TOM P. ELLIS C. C. WEISCHSEL 


MARTIN WEISS 

LANG WHARTON 

J. A. WORSHAM 
WESLEY F. WRIGHT 

J. BEN CRITZ, Secretary 


JOHN M. FOUTS 
W. A. GREEN, JR. 
W. R. HARRIS 
FRANK P. HOLLAND 
WILLIAM H. JONES 


This committee will continue to work for the canalization 
of the Trinity River, water conservation and prevention of 
soil erosion as major civic objectives for Dallas. 


Foreign Trade 
R. L. THOMAS, Chairman 


T. E. BRANIFF 

J. HUGH CAMPBELL 

P. C. COBB 

W. A. COLE 

LOB EXLINE 

W. H. HITZELBERGER 

S. H. LYNCH 

KIRBY McDONOUGH 

RAY NESBITT 

JORDAN OWNBY 
GEORGE F. PIERCE 

J. FRED SCHOELLKOPF, JR. 
J. A. TOMPKINS 

HENRY WILLARD 

HAROLD YOUNG 

BOB BOURDENE, Secretary 





MR. THOMAS 


This committee is concerned with the development of trade 
with Central and South America. 


Arbitration 
C. F. O'DONNELL, Chairman 


NATHAN ADAMS 
JOHN W. CARPENTER 
PAUL CARRINGTON 
DR. UMPHREY LEE 


C. C. WILLIAMS, Secretary 


MR. O'DONNELL 


Members of this committee serve as arbiters when called 
upon for assisting in the settlement of differences arising 
between local concerns and between business and labor. 
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Athletics 


W. H. HITZELBERGER. Chairman 
JORDAN OWNBY, Vice Chairman 


L. E. ASKEW 

F. O. BURNS 

P. C. COBB 

A. L. EXLINE 

JERE HAYS 

Cc. C. NEPTUNE 

DAN D. ROGERS 

J. CURTIS SANFORD 
R. L. THOMAS 

JOE UTAY 

GEORGE WHITE 
J.BEN CRITZ, Secretary 





MR. HITZELBERGER 


The work of this committee is in co-operation with all 
interests in the promotion and staging of athletic events in 
Dallas. 


Budget and Finance 


E. P. SIMMONS, Chairman 
Z. E. MARVIN, Vice Chairman 


NATHAN ADAMS 

J. B. ADOUE, JR. 

A. H. BAILEY 
FENTON J. BAKER 
EDGAR L. FLIPPEN 
FRED F. FLORENCE 
HOLMES GREEN 
ARTHUR L. KRAMER 
D.A. LITTLE 

LESTER LORCH 

W. J. MORRIS 

C. F. O'DONNELL 
J.B. O'HARA 
WALTER L. PREHN 
TED W. ROBINSON 
RAE E. SKILLERN 
ERNEST R. TENNANT 
R. L. THORNTON 
WILLIAM H. WILDES 
B. F. McLAIN, Ex Officio 
J. BEN CRITZ, Secretary 





MR. SIMMONS 


The 1944 budget has already been determined by this com- 
mittee and has been approved by the Dallas Chamber of Com- 


merce board of directors. 


Chamber of Commerce Building 
TOM P. ELLIS, Chairman 

LAURENCE S. KAHN, Vice Chairman 

A. C. BIGGER 

HENRY E. ENGLISH 

IRA D. EWING 

WILL!AM S. HENSON 

RAY HUBBARD 

NETH LEACHMAN 

FRED MURRAY 

GEORGE F. PIERCE 

D. EASLEY WAGGONER 

J. BEN CRITZ, Secretary 





MR. ELLIS 


This committee has jurisdiction over maintenance and re- 


pair of the Chamber of Commerce Building and equipment. 
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Conventions 
TOM H. OWENS, Chairman 
RAYMOND HALL, Vice Chairman 


R. WILLIAM ARCHER 
MILTON F. BROWN 
LOUIS CHARNINSKY 
DR. E. P. CHEATUM 
OLNEY DAVIS 
HENRY E. ENGLISH 
WAYNE GRATIGNY 
J. HOWARD HAYDEN 
RICHARD HAUGHTON 
LORRY A. JACOBS 
R. CARLTON LAWLER 
PAUL MELTON 
HARRY S. MOSS 
C. C. RENFRO 
L. W. SLACK 
DR. DAVIS SPANGLER 
JAMES K. WILSON 
Z. E. BLACK, Secretary 





MR. OWENS 


This committee’s activities have to do with maintaining 
Dallas’ prestige as a convention city and planning ahead for 
the post-war period. 


Federal Legislation 
W. J. MORRIS, Chairman 
EDGAR L. FLIPPEN, Vice Chairman 


LEON CHAPMAN 
ROSSER J. COKE 
HENRY E. ENGLISH 
JOE FARRAR 

E. B. GERMANY 

N. G. GUIBERSON 
LESLIE L. JACOBS 
TOM MATTHEWS 

J. M. PENLAND 

JOHN W. PHILP 
WALTER L. PREHN 
ERNEST R. TENNANT 
W. A. THOMAS 

W. D. WHITE 
GEORGE O. WILSON 
J. BEN CRITZ, Secretary 





MR. MORRIS 


Business of this committee is the study of Federal legisla- 
tion and recommendation of what should be said in the name 


of the Dallas Chamber. 


Federal Taxation of Community Income 
HYMAN PEARLSTONE, Chairman 
NATHAN ADAMS, Treasurer 


J. B. ADOUE, JR. 

A. H. BAILEY 

0. SAM CUMMINGS 
JAKE L. HAMON 

JUDGE SARAH T. HUGHES 
PAUL JACKSON 

GEORGE L. MacGREGOR 
DR. MINNIE LEE MAFFETT 
C. F. O'DONNELL 

JOHN G. PEW 

E. E. SHELTON 

E. P. SIMMONS 

R. L. THORNTON 





MR. PEARLSTONE 


This committee’s function is to work in co-operation with 
all other interests in resisting enactment of Federal legisla- 
tion, aimed at community property states, that would require 
payment of Federal income taxes by residents of community 
property states on bases similar to the payment of such taxes 
by the residents of other states, in disregard of the difference 
in the provisions of the constitutions and laws of the states 
involved. 
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Highways 

R. D. SUDDARTH, Chairman 

HENRY S. MILLER, Vice Chairman 

CARR P. COLLINS 
TIM CONROY 
T. M. CULLUM 
A. R. DAVIS 
J. C. DAVIS 
W. M. HOLLAND 
THOMAS E. HUFFMAN 
O. H. KOCH 
JOHN O. McSHAN 
NEAL MANCILL 
A. B. MOORE 
CHARLES R. MOORE 
EDWARD T. MOORE 
J. WCODALL RODGERS 
J. G. ROLLINS 
N. E. SHANDS 
JOHN J. SIMMONS 
VERNON SINGLETON 
AL TEMPLETON 
ROY WADSWORTH 
E. A. WOOD 
R. H. CLINGER G. H. TURNER 
ROY C. COFFEE MARK HANNON, Secretary 


The aims of this committee center on the cause of better 
highways in and to Dallas. 
Local Government 


ALEX WEISBERG, Chairman 
SAWNIE R. ALDREDGE, Vice Chairman 





MR. SUDDARTH 


E. D. BALCOM 
LOUIS BLAYLOCK 
OSCAR BRUCE 

R. M, CLIFT 


WILLIAM F. HAUHART 
WILLIAM S, HENSON 
KARL HOBLITZELLE 
W. M. HOLLAND 
ARTHUR L. KRAMER 
LEWIS B. LEFKOWITZ 
EUGENE P. LOCKE 
RUSSELL S. McFARLAND 
FRANK L. McNENY 

C. L. MAILLOT 
CHARLES R. MOORE 
SAMUEL D. MYRES 
ROBERT OGDEN 
HUGH E. PRATHER 

L. M. RICE 

FRANK M. RYBURN 
JERRY SPRING 


MR. WEISBERG 
HOWARD BARKER 


HARRY BASS R. D. SUDDARTH 
W. E. BUTLER ERNEST R. TENNANT 
DR. E. H. CARY SAMSON WIENER 


GEORGE CLOUGH Cc. C. WILLIAMS 
HERBERT P. GAMBRELL MARK HANNON, Secretary 


This committee is concerned with studies of Dallas County, 
City and School Governments and recommendations of a 
constructive nature. 


Military Affairs 
‘ WEAVER E. HOLLAND, Chairman 
F. O. BURNS, Vice Chairman 


LT. COL. WILLARD H. CRAWFORD 
COL. CLARENCE A. DOUGHERTY 
MAJ. G. A. DOUGLAS 

CAPT. STANLEY W. FORAN 
CAPT. ROYSE H. GUERRY 

LT. COL. NORWICH B. GUSSETT 
LT. COMDR. J. B. HOLTON 

LT. COL. WALTER H. LILLY 

LT. COL. RUSSELL W. MUNSON 
CAPT. JOE J. MURRAY 

LT. F. R. PETERSON 

WALTER L. PREHN 

LT. COMDR. L. H. RIDOUT, JR. 

C. J. RUTLAND 

ELMER P. SCHMIDT 

LT. (jg) FREDERICK SPRENGER 





MR. HOLLAND 


COL. G. E. ACKERMAN 
LT. COL. JOHN L. CLEM, JR. ALLEN WICHT 
LT. COMDR. GUS COOK MARK HANNON, Secretary 


This committee devotes itself to many military subjects, in- 
cluding military installations in the Dallas area, military 
events in Dallas and the like. 
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New Industries 
NATHAN ADAMS, Chairman 
R. L. THORNTON, Vice Chairman 


A. H. BAILEY 

JOHN W. CARPENTER 
FRED F,. FLORENCE 

O. H. KOCH 

D. A. LITTLE 

GEORGE L. MacGREGOR 
WALTER L. PREHN 
ERNEST R. TENNANT 
CLYDE WALLIS, Secretary 





MR. ADAMS 


The work of this committee involves aggressive efforts for 
bringing new industries to the Dallas area, and emphasis 


during 1944 will be upon expansion in the post-war period. 


Oil and Gas 
RUSSELL McFARLAND, Chairman 
JAKE L. HAMON, Vice President 


RUSHTON L. ARDREY 
DON BENNETT 

E. H. BLUM 

FRANK. |. BRINEGAR 
E. B. GERMANY 
GEORGE A. HAYS 

D. A. HULCY 

JOHN C. KARCHER 
D.A. LITTLE 

CAPT. J. F. LUCEY 
WILLIAM D. McBEE 
HARRY S. MOSS 
JOHN G. PEW 

E. L. SMITH, JR. 

R. G. SOPER 

P. N. WIGGINS 
WILLIAM H. WILDES 
BENNETT L. WOOLLEY 
CLYDE WALLIS, Secretary 





MR. McFARLAND 


This committee is active in all civic matters affecting the 
oil and gas industry of Dallas. 


Relations With Dallas Industries 


R. E. PEAKE, Chairman 
TED W. ROBINSON, Vice Chairman 


GEORGE DORMAN 
DAN T. GABRYSCH 

- TOM C. GOOCH 
WALLACE HAWKINS 
PORTER LINDS!EY 
EUGENE P. LOCKE 
HERBERT MARCUS 
Z. E. MARVIN, SR. 
HOMER MITCHELL 
OWEN M. MURRAY 
LAWRENCE S. POLLOCK 
A. C. PRENDERGAST 
MORELLE RATCLIFFE 
GEORGE SCOTT 
E. P. SIMMONS 
RAE E. SKILLERN 
C. JOSEPH SNYDER 
HAROLD F. VOLK 
WALTER B. WILLIAMS 
EARLE WYATT 
BOB BOURDENE, Secretary 





MR. PEAKE 


MARC ANTHONY 
E. O. CARTWRIGHT 
J. O. DAVIS- 

TED DEALEY 


This committee is interested in building civic mindedness 
among employees of Dallas industries. 
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Relations With the United States 


Chamber of Commerce 
GEORGE WAVERLEY BRIGGS, Chairman 
gaorrreet JOE R. BROWN, Vice Chairman 





FRED F. FLORENCE 

R. R. GILBERT 

TOM C. GOOCH 
JAMES P. GRIFFIN 
NETH LEACHMAN 

B. F. McLAIN 

STUART McGREGOR 
W. J. MORRIS 

JERRY SPRING 

J. BEN CRITZ, Secretary 


MR. BRIGGS 
This committee considers all matters submitted by the 


United States Chamber of Commerce to the Dallas Chamber 
and in turn submits its recommendations to the latter’s board 


of directors. 


State Legislation 
PAUL CARRINGTON, Chairman 
J. CLEO THOMPSON, Vice Chairman 
THEO. P. BEASLEY 
FRANK BROOKS 
FRED CATHEY 
H. E. DILL 
CARL FLAXMAN 
EUGENE P. LOCKE 
TOM L. McCULLOUGH 
FRANK L. McNENY 
CLARENCE R. MILLER 
JOHN E. MORRIS 
AUTRY NORTON 
LAWRENCE S. POLLOCK 
E. P. SIMMONS 
WILL C. THOMPSON 
MR. CARRINGTON Z. E. BLACK, Secretary 
This committee considers legislative proposals in advance 
of and during the sessions of the Texas Legislature and makes 


recommendations to the Dallas Chamber’s board of directors. 


Traffic Safety 


7 





J. B. ADOUE, JR. 


Mr. Adoue represents the Dallas Cham- 
ber of Commerce on the Citizens’ Traffic 
Commission. 





MR. ADOUE 


Interracial Relations 


C. F. O'DONNELL, Chairman 
M. J. NORRELL, Vice Chairman 


JOHN G. PEW 
HUGO W. SCHOELLKOPF 
R. L. THOMAS 





MR. O'DONNELL 
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Membership Committee 
WILLIAM S. HENSON, Chairman 
JAMES K. WILSON, Vice Chairman 


R. P. BAXTER 

JACK BUNN 
CHARLES D. BURGY 
J. P. DAVID 

TOM P. ELLIS 
GRAYSON GILL 
FELIX HARRIS 

BART HOLDEN 

R. T. HUNT 

DON MASSIE 

C. K. PATTON 
ROBERT B. PRICE 
W. R. SANDERS 
MARK HANNON, Secretary 





MR. HENSON 


This committee is concerned with maintaining a vigorous, 
healthy membership, with emphasis in 1944 on a long-range 
program for strengthening the membership for maximum 
post-war effectiveness. 


e 
Transportation 
JACK ESTES, Chairman 
J. E. FARROW, Vice Chairman 


MAX GOODSTEIN 
WALLACE GREEN 
ARCH B. HARRIS 
C. E. HINDS 

F. R. HORTON 

S. E. JOHNSON 

A. LEFFINGWELL 
B. LOCKETT 

H. PEARSON 





F. 
H. 
E. 
R. R. 

A. L. REED 
A. J. 

A. C. VALENTINE 


SAM GOODSTEIN, Secret 
MR. ESTES peracid 


This committee considers numerous traffic problems; makes 
recommendations to the Dallas Chamber’s board of directors, 
which, with the approval of the board, express the position 
of the Chamber; and works otherwise to the best interests 
of shippers and receivers of merchandise. 


e 7 
Aviation 
B. B. OWEN, Chairman 
M, J. NORRELL, Vice Chairman 


ANDREW DeSHONG 

W. A. GREEN, JR. 

LUTHER M. JORDAN 

0. H. KOCH 

JOSEPH F. LEOPOLD 
DON MARSHALL 

OWEN M. MURRAY 
ALPHONSO RAGLAND, JR. 
J. FRED SCHOELLKOPF, JR. 
ERNEST R. TENNANT 

1. G. THOMPSON, JR. 
PEYTON L. TOWNSEND 

J. GLENN TURNER 

D. L. WHITTLE 

HENRY WILLARD 

F. Z. WILLIAMS 

J. E. WILLIAMS 

JAMES K. WILSON 

J.BEN CRITZ, Secretary 





MR. OWEN 


D. HAROLD BYRD 
L. B. DENNING 


This committee collaborates with all interests in all matters 
affecting Dallas’ position as an aviation center. 
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Fire Prevention Campaign 
A. H. BAILEY, Chairman 


W. R. BURNS 

EDGAR L. FLIPPEN 
WILLIAM S. HENSON 
W. M. LINGO 

D. A. LITTLE 

IRA L. McCOLISTER 


FRANK L. McNENY 
ALLEN MERRIAM 


HENRY S. MILLER 
HUGO W. SCHOELLKOPF 
HARRY C. WITHERS 


MR. BAILEY 


The objective of this committee is the lowering of Dallas’ 


fire losses through prevention activities. 


Arrangement for Prophylactic Stations, 
Entertainment and Housing Facilities for 
Members of the Armed Forces 
F. O. BURNS, Chairman 
LAWRENCE S. POLLOCK, Vice Chairman 


J. B. ADOUE, JR. 

COL. W. H. BURNS 
PAUL CARRINGTON 
TED DEALEY 

LUTHER M. JORDAN 
JOHN E. MITCHELL, JR. 
LT. F. R. PETERSEN 
JOHN W. PHILP 
WALTER L. PREHN 
ALPHONSO RAGLAND, JR. 
DR. ANGIE SMITH 
MR. BURNS 


This committee’s function is to cooperate with other 
agencies in providing adequate entertainment and housing 
facilities for members of the armed forces while stationed 


or visiting in Dallas. 


Maintenance of Trinity River Levees 
EDGAR L. FLIPPEN, Chairman 


PAUL CARRINGTON 
GEORGE L. MacGREGOR 
CHARLES R. MOORE 
ERNEST R. TENNANT 





MR. FLIPPEN 
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For Consolidation of the City of Dallas 
and Adjoining Municipalities 
ERNEST R. TENNANT, Chairman 


EDGAR L. FLIPPEN 
JAKE L. HAMON 
JOHN E. MITCHELL, JR. 
CHARLES R. MOORE 


MR. TENNANT 


War Manpower 
E. P. SIMMONS, Chairman 


J. B. ADOUE, JR. 

A. H. BAILEY 

TED DEALEY 

S. J. HAY 

KIRBY McDONOUGH 





MR. SIMMONS 


This committee cooperates with governmental agencies and 
local war industries to the end that ample manpower is avail- 


able. 


Pan-American Exposition 
FRED F. FLORENCE, Chairman 


ARTHUR L. KRAMER 
C. F. O'DONNELL 


This committee will work with the 
State Fair of Texas for the promotion of 
a Pan-American Exposition after the war. 





MR. FLORENCE 


Industrial 


O. H. KOCH, Chairman 
W. H. HENGER, Vice Chairman 


WALTER W. AHLSCHLAGER 
L. A. BICKEL 

R. H. CLINGER 

JACK B. DALE 

T. C. FORREST 

HOMER A. HUNTER 

P. O'B. MONTGOMERY 
TOM H. OWENS 

CLYDE L. STEWART 

Cc. A. TATUM 

E. A. WOOD 

CLYDE WALLIS, Secretary 





MR. KOCH 


This committee assists in locating sites and providing data 
desired by prospective new industries. 
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To Clear the Slate 


Lots Anbitrate! 


NOLLOWING the Armistice of 1918, 
access to the courts, especially in 
principal industrial and business centers, 
was blocked by the heavy congestion of 
war-engendered lawsuits, clashing with 
new actions arising out of the resumption 
of peacetime pursuits. It is probable that 
for a time after the close of the present 
war court calendars may again fall years 
behind, this time, however, not only in 
the larger cities but in smaller commu- 
nities throughout the land where war in- 
dustries have grown up. 

The pioneer New York Arbitration 
Law of 1920 and the United States Arbi- 
tration Act of 1925 resulted from the 
efforts of lawyers and businessmen to 
find a way to clear the bottleneck of post- 
war disputes. These men discovered a 
cheap, simple, and expeditious way of 
settling controversies of whatever size, 
controversies which were recurrent by 
the nature of the business and which in- 
volved mere questions of fact seldom 
mixed with any really novel point of law, 


By Guerra Everett 
Division of International Economy, 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce 
(Reprinted from ‘Domestic Commerce’’) 


common disputes which were an expected 
incident to any line of business and 
which it was far more profitable to settle 
promptly than to build up into lawsuits. 

Another post-war problem thus solved 
was to find a way to keep unscrupulous 
traders from avoiding compliance with 
their obligations by forcing specious or 
shallow controversies into court, where 
they might remain, subjecting the plain- 
tiff to the hazard of frequent calendar 
calls, perhaps for several years. 

The early passage in a few industrial 
states of the law making arbitration 
clauses in contracts valid, irrevocable, 
and enforceable supplied the answer to 
these problems. The use of the arbitration 
clause in contracts was widely advocated 
by businessmen in these states, and the 












at TEXAS STATE” 
"8 Carlie lames 


ASSISTANT MANAGER 


“In my seven years at TEXAS STATE I, and 
the entire staff, have made courtesy the heynote 


of our service.’ 


TEXAS STATE — Houston’s newest fine hotel 

— gives you central down-town location, spa- 

cious, comfortable rooms, quality food at rea- 

‘3 — prices, and all services of a metropolitan 
otel. 


Yr Rates — $2.50 up 
100% AIR-CONDITIONED 


TEXAS STATE HOTEL 


a lelths cela mek ¢-F3 


Fannin at: Rusk 
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WHERE ARBITRATION CLAUSES ARE 
REGULATED BY LAW 

In addition to the United States Arbi- 
tration Act (Title 9, U. S. C. A.), which 
covers Hawaii, Alaska, and the District 
of Columbia, and maritime transactions 
and interstate commerce cases cognizable 
in the Federal Courts, the following 
States have adopted modern arbitration 
laws to date: 





RT MI 5 
TES 
Massachusetts 
ER Sn 
CN oo a ee 
Louisiana 5 1928 
Pennsylvania : 1928 
Arizona __... i acrid Seah iat 
eT ETNA 
New Hampshire _..___.___..... 1929 
Rhode Island poceccista tae rene 
Se eer 
i a Ao 1931 
RONAN a 
Washington 1943 














provisions of the law were interpreted lib- 
erally by the courts, whose dockets were 
relieved of a heavy burden of pointless 
litigation. Lawyers found a way to secure 
quick satisfaction for their clients. The 
path of commerce was made smoother 
and the transaction of business made 
more efficient and productive of good 
will. Moreover, the capacity of individual 
firms to handle the flow of business was 
directly increased. 

An unexpected phenomenon was the 
tendency of contractors subject to arbi- 
tration clauses to settle controversies 
“over the telephone.” If, therefore, a rec- 
ord had been kept of the number of actual 
arbitrations it would afford no true indi- 
cation of the full influence of the easy, 
accessible, firm, and potent arbitration 
law. 

Under modern statutes arbitration is 
not “compulsory,” as many suppose, but 
“enforceable.” No one is obliged to agree 
to arbitrate either an existing or future 
dispute. Once the parties have agreed to 
it, however, the agreement is just as bind- 
ing as any other promise. 

Take the case of two firms between 
which there is a continuous course of 
profitable business transactions. Let us 
say a dispute has arisen in the case of one 
transaction. Business between the firms 
may have to hang fire until the matter is 
settled. In accordance with the contract 
an arbitration is arranged. It may take 
place the same day. The arbitrators can 
reach a quick decision, as they have been 
chosen for their special knowledge of the 
problem at issue. The arbitrators gener- 
ally serve without compensation, and the 
expenses are negligible. Attorney’s fees, 
where attorneys are needed, are no more 
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than they would have been in a lawsuit. 
The affair is private, so that trade secrets 
are not exposed to public curiosity and 
the machinations of business rivals. Most 
important of all, the dispute is settled so 
promptly that business relations can be 
resumed at once, and no time has been 
afforded for ill will to incubate and 
rankle. 

The arbitration award is final except 
that the court stands ready to afford relief 
whenever it can be shown that the award 
was procured by corruption, fraud, or 
undue means, or that the arbitrators were 
guilty of partiality, misconduct, or other 
misbehavior, or that they exceeded their 
powers or executed them imperfectly. The 
court may also be asked to correct the 
award where there is an evident material 
miscalculation of figures or other similar 
mistake. 

The principal function of the court, of 
course, is to require both parties to com- 
ply promptly with their promises to arbi- 
trate. Such promises, when they con- 
cerned future disputes, were worthless in 
the eyes of the common law, and the 
courts repudiated them. On this point 
Justice Cardozo, ruling on the constitu- 
tionality of the modern legislation, once 
held: “The Supreme Court does not lose 


a power inherent in its very being when | 
it loses power to give aid in the repu- J 


diation of a contract, concluded without 
fraud or error, whereby differences are 
to be settled without resort to litigation. 
For the right to nullify is substituted the 
duty to enforce.” 


Fifteen states, including many of the | 


principal industrial regions, have now 
adopted this type of arbitration legisla- 
tion. Hawaii, Alaska, and the District of 
Columbia are amply served by the United 
States Arbitration Act (U.S. C. Title 9), 
which also covers maritime transactions 
and interstate commerce, provided the 
controversy involves more than $3,000 
and there is diversity of citizenship. 
Should the present war come to a sudden 
end, the complexities of business in these 
jurisdictions would overnight tax their 
arbitration facilities to full capacity. 

War industries, however, have pene- 
trated into every corner of the land, and 
whether commercial and industrial activ- 
ity will remain decentralized or migrate 
to metropolitan centers will depend in 
part upon the efficiency and expedition 
with which war-born normal controver- 
sies can be settled locally. 

What could assist more in the satisfac- 
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Chamber Dues Deductible 
in Filing Income Tax 

Reminder in preparing income 
tax reports: “Membership fees or 
dues paid by individuals and cor- 
porations to a Chamber of Com- 
merce are deductible from gross in- 
come as a business investment.” 











tory adjustment of post-war controver- 
sies than the adoption in each state of a 
modern arbitration law? It would spur 
the quick liquidation of troubles which 
belong to the war period and stimulate a 
prompt and healthy reconversion to the 
activities of peace. To clear the slate, let’s 
arbitrate. 





Southland Life Assets Gain 
Total life insurance in force of $196,- 
716,848, assets aggregating $41,096,- 
469.42 and contingency reserve of $585,- 
395.67 are reported for the Southland 
tive position of Dallas and Texas in the 
national economy will depend in large 
measure on this program to control 
floods, to conserve our soil, and to bring 





Life Insurance Company of Dallas as of 
the close of 1943 in the company’s an- 
nual financial statement which has been 
released by W. C. McCord, president. 
The Southland Life has paid a total of 
$44,606,833 to policyholders and bene- 
ficiaries since its organization in 1908, 


Mr. McCord reported. The company’s 
capital is $1,000,000. 





Institute Dates July 23-29 


July 23 to 29 have been announced as 
the dates for the annual Southwestern 
Chamber of Commerce Institute to be 
held at the Baker Hotel in Dallas. 

The Texas Chamber of Commerce 
Managers will hold their annual conven- 
tion simultaneously, and this group’s 
program on Monday of the Institute will 
be an official part of the school curricu- 
lum. Rupert Cisco heads the curriculum 
committee, which also includes William 


Holden and Sid Holliday. 
HOURS: 8:00 A.M. to 5:00 P.M. 


Closed on Sunday 


Location over Palace Theatre 


1621/2 Elm C-6327 








Ahead With Haggar! 


it Haggar’s four great trouser plants is meeting needs of our 


ge we've gained will put us first in meeting their civilian needs, 


ixiously awaiting that time when we can reveal future -plans— 


to customers everywhere, to Dallas and the Southwest. 


GGAR COMPANY 


General Offices: DALLAS, TEXAS 


allas... Greenville... Waxahachie... Jacksonville 


L-6-3814 
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Luncheon for Generals 
(Continued from Page 7) 

support. Together, bound by all ties that 
unite us and in our common righteous 
anger, we will work for victory, no matter 
how long the struggle, no matter how 
high the cost. Our mutual determination, 
our combined strength, and our united 
fury will light the way.” 

The visiting Generals flanked the three- 
star chief executive of the Army Service 
Forces at the three-tiered head table. The 
only other three-star General present was 
Lt. Gen. George Grunert, Commanding 








TRINITY 


Officer of the Eastern Defense Command. 
Other Generals included Major Gen. W. 
D. Styer, Chief of Staff, Army Service 
Forces; Major Gen. Conger H. Pratt, 
Commanding General, Southern Defense 
Command; Major Gen. Miller White, 
Assistant Chief of Staff, G-1; Major Gen. 
Ray E. Porter, Assistant Chief of Staff, 
G-3; Major Gen. R. L. Maxwell, Assistant 
Chief of Staff, G-4; Major Gen. Allen W. 
Gullion, Provost Marshal General; Ma- 
jor Gen. Sherman Miles, Commanding 
General, First Service Command; Major 
General Thomas A. Terry, Commanding 





UNIVERSAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT 
December 31, 1943 


ASSETS 


Cash in Banks Sie 
U. S. Government Bonds 


State, County and Municipal Bonds 


Miscellaneous Bonds . 
Stocks . 


First Mortgage Loans on Real Estate 


Collateral Loans 


Site for Company’s ‘Office Building 


Other Real Estate . 


Premiums in Course of Collection 


Premium Notes Receivable 
Accrued Interest pea 
ToTAL ADMITTED ASSETS . 


$1,566,675.12 
1,943,548.75 
869,169.15 
114,457.96 
3,054,395.75 
169,695.64 
130,500.00 
144,000.00 
108,022.12 
957,941.18 
201,156.01 
25,305.10 
$9,284,866.78 


LIABILITIES 


Reserve for Losses and Claims . 


Special Reserve for Liability Claims . 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums . 


Reserve for Taxes — 
Reserve for Other Liabilities 
Commissions Payable 

All Other Liabilities . 
Capital ; ‘ 
Surplus ..... . 
Surplus to Policyholders 


TOTAL 


$ 684,175.00 
1,573,476.22 
3,507,624.51 
468,976.23 
132,604.58 
259,193.13 
5 acl ie 57,182.99 
. $1,000,000.00 
1,601,634.12 
Lhd 2,601,634.12 
$9,284,866.78 


Edward T. Harrison, President 





San Francisco 
Columbus 


Los Angeles 
Cleveland 


Dallas 
Indianapolis 


AUTOMOBILE - CASUALTY --FIRE - INLAND MARINE - 


Portland 
Philadelphia 


COMPENSATION - BONDS 





Chicago 
Birmingham 


Topeka 
Newark 


Seattle Denver 
Pittsburgh 
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General, Second Service Command; Ma- 
jor Gen. Philip Hayes, Commanding Gen- 
eral, Third Service Command; Major 
Gen. F. E. Uhl, Commanding General, 
Fourth Service Command; Major Gen. 
James L. Collins, Commanding General, 
Fifth Service Command; Major General 
H. S. Aurand, Commanding General, 
Sixth Service Command; Major Gen. C. 
H. Danielson, Commanding General, Sev- 
enth Service Command; Major Gen. 
Richard Donovan, Commanding General, 
Eighth Service Command; Major Gen. 
David McCoach, Commanding General, 
Ninth Service Command; Major Gen. 
John T. Lewis, Commanding General, 
Military District of Washington; Major 
Gen. V. L. Peterson, Inspector General; 
Major Gen. Lorenzo Gasser, President, 
War Department Manpower Board; Ma- 
jor Gen. Leroy Lutes, Director of Plans 
and Operations, Army Service Forces; 
Major Gen. J. N. Dalton, Director of Per- 
sonnel, Army Service Forces; Major 
Gen. A. H. Carter, Fiscal Director, Army 
Service Forces; Major General Lester 
Miller, Deputy Chief of Staff, Air Service 
Command; Major Gen. Walter K. Wil- 
son, Executive Director, Army Emer- 
gency Relief; Brig. Gen. C. F. Robinson, 
Director, Control Division, Army Service 
Forces; Brig. Gen. Norman Randolph, 
Chief of Staff, Third Service Command; 
Brig. Gen. Sidney Erickson, Chief of 
Staff, Fourth Service Command; Brig. 
Gen. John Davis, Chief of Staff, Sixth 
Service Command; Brig. Gen. Paul X. 
English, Chief of Staff, Seventh Service 
Command; Brig. Gen. C. B. Rucker, 
Chief of Staff, Eighth Service Command; 
Brig. Gen. Edward S. Greenbaum, Execu- 
tive for Undersecretary of War; Brig. 
Gen. William F. Tompkins, Director, 
Special Planning Division; Brig. Gen. C. 
L. Hyssong, G-1, Army Ground Forces; 
Brig. Gen. W. G. Walker, G-4, Army 
Ground Forces; Brig. Gen. E. S. Perrin, 
Deputy Chief of Air Staff; Brig. Gen. Ly- 
man Whitten, Chief, Air Services Divi- 
sion, Assistant Chief of Air Staff, Mate- 
rial, Maintenance and Distribution; Brig. 
Gen. Walter L. Weible, Director of Mil- 
itary Training, Army Service Forces; 
Brig. Gen. Frank A. Heileman, Director 
of Supply, Army Service Forces; Brig. 
Gen. B. M. Bryan, Assistant Provost Mar- 
shal General; Brig. Gen. R. B. Reynolds, 


Director, Military Personnel Division, 





GRAYSON GILL 


Architect and Engineer 
306 Great National Life Building 
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Under Secretary of War Robert P. Patterson is pictured as he accepted a pledge of all-out effort for victory 
fom 1,500 Haggar Company employees who make uniforms and combat garments for the Army. The 
giant scroll, containing the names of the employees, was presented to Mr. Patterson during his Dallas visit 
ky J. M. Haggar, company president. Shown looking on are Frank King, Texas manager at Dallas for the 
Associated Press, and Major Orrin Auld, head of the public relations section of the Eighth 
Service Command. 


Axmy Service Forces; Brig. Gen. R. W. 
Bliss, Chief of Operations Service, Office 
of the Surgeon General. 

Other officers at the speakers’ table in- 
cluded Col. Joseph F. Battley, Deputy 
Chief of Staff for Service Commands, 
Army Service Forces; Col. William A. 
Barron, Chief of Staff, First Service Com- 
mand; Col. Sumner Waite, Chief of Staff, 
Second Service Command; Col. Stanton 
L. Bertschey, Deputy Chief of Staff, Fifth 
Service Command; Col. John Wilson, 
Chief of Staff, Ninth Service Command; 
Col. Clifton Pritchett, Chief of Staff, Mil- 
itary District of Washington; Col. Fulton 
G. Thompson, G-4, Western Defense 
Command; Col. Leslie R. Forney, Assist- 
ant to the Assistant Chief of Staff, G-2; 
Col. Gatesby Jones, Assistant to the 
Assistant Chief of Staff, G-2; Col. D, N. 
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Hauseman, Directer of Readjustment 
Division, Army Service Forces; Col. 
George Olander, Quartermaster, Western 
Defense Command; Col. John Nash, Ex- 
ecutive for Deputy Chief of Staff, Service 
Command; Col. R. C. Jordan, Jr., Chief, 
Strength Authorization Branch, Mil- 
itary Personnel Division, Army Service 
Forces; Col. E. C. Rose, Deputy Chief of 
Staff, Seventh Service Command; Col. 
R. R. Neyland, Southwest Division Engi- 
neer; Col. C. H. Pratt, Budget and Fi- 
nance Officer, Army Air Forces; Lt. Col. 
C. K. Nelson, Pilot, General Grunert; Lt. 
Col. Melvin L. Holbrook, Pilot, General 
Grunert; Lt. Col. Andrew E. Van Esso, 
Office of Inspector General; Lt. Col. F. A. 
Beaman. Chief, Demobilization Section, 
Planning Division; Lt. Col. John D. Mil- 
let, Assistant Director Control, Army 


Service Forces; Major. Edward Martin, 
Jr., Aide to Commanding General; Major 
Orrin Auld, Public Relations Officer, 
Eighth Service Command Headquarters; 
Major B. Q. Van Cott, Pilot, General 
Somervell; Capt. James W. Gerard, As- 
sistant, G-4; Capt. R. G. Hurt, Aide to 
Commanding General, Eastern Defense 
Command; Lt. R. E. Nail, an Aide to 
General Somervell. 

In addition to Mr. McLain and Mayor 
Rodgers, civilian hosts at the head table 
representing the Dallas Chamber of Com- 
merce included: Henry E. English, F. O. 
Burns, John W. Carpenter, Ernest R. Ten- 
nant, E. P. Simmons, Walter L. Prehn, A. 
H. Bailey, John E. Mitchell, Jr., Fred F. 
Florence, D. A. Little, J. B. Adoue, Jr., 
and Edgar L. Flippen. 

Undersecretary of War Robert P. 
Patterson, who was also to be a guest, 
missed the luncheon when his plane was 
grounded at Memphis, requiring him to 
continue his journey by train. 





New vice president of the. Dallas 
National Bank is J. W. Schull, for- 


merly auditor. 
1 1 


Gus Bowman has been elected a 
vice president of the Mercantile Na- 
tional Bank. Glenn Cole has _ been 
named cashier. 





FILING 
CABINETS 


Made of 


WwooD 





Yes, steel has gone to war, and 
that means steel filing cabinets are 
out for the duration. But that 
doesn't mean you can't get filing 
equipment. 


Stewart has filing cabinets made 
of wood, which serve the purpose 
and look like steel cabinets. See 
them at 1523 Commerce Street. 

















INDALLAS Last Month 


William H. Wildes, president of the 
Republic Natural Gas Company, has 
been elected to membership on the board 
of directors of the Republic National 
Bank. 


fa aoe A 


The Southwestern Life Insurance 
Company has advanced R. R. Daven- 
port from assistant agency director to 


W. B. Landress has been advanced 
from assistant cashier to a vice president 
of the First National Bank in Dallas. 


t- FHF 


F. J. Hogg of Butler Brothers has 
been elected president of the Dallas 
Wholesale Credit Men’s Association for 
the ensuing year. Other officers are Tom 
G. Kirby, Pratt Paint & Varnish Com- 

















director of sales. pany, vice president; Marvin H. 
December 31, 1942-1943 
(12 Months) 
ASSETS 
1942 1943 
a ae . $ 294,170.17 $ 378,535.36 
U.S. Goverament, Municipal and Other Bonds 1,516,095.59  1,977,199.61 
Sundry Assets . : 50,804.43 65,256.77 
First Mortgage Loans 2,752,031.73 3,719,690.00 
F.H.A. Kittie Loans 729,824.59 569,218.49 
Stocks .... 452,778.69 520,244.48 
1942 1943 
Home Office Building 

and Lot $988,833.54 $988,833.54 

Less Depr. Reserve 154,183.03 233,949.55 834,650.51 754,883.99 
1942 1943 
Other Real Estate $444,437.09 $223,824.97 
Less Reserve 
for Fluctuation 66,665.56 55,956.24 377,771.53 167,868.73 
Policy Loans | 217,704.90 1,076,661.98 
Automatic Premium ‘Loans 381,854.92 416,033.20 
Premium Notes 40,152.43 22,667.47 
Net Deferred and Uncollected Premiums 376,296.23 341,378.16 
Total Assets . $9,024,135.72 $10,009,638.24 
LIABILITIES 

Current Bills Due or Accrued ; $ 3,434.89 $ 3,107.31 
Premiums and Interest Collected in Advance. 56,038.13 57,118.93 
Policy Claims Reported—No Proofs Received 12,420.00 12,757.00 
Reserved for City, State and Federal Taxes 43,441.87 33,068.40 
Other Sundry Liabilities site 60,229.53 72,004.78 
Total Current Liabilities ¢ 175,564.42 $ 178,056.42 


Capital Stock 
Surplus 


Total Liabilities 


D. E. WAGGONER... 
D. EASLEY WAGGONER 
W. H. PAINTER... 





Funds Exclusively for Protection of Policyholders 


Full Legal Reserve on Outstanding Policies....... 
Special Reserves and Contingent Funds .... 


Insurance in force $57,378,894.00 
Double Indemnity $20,357,631.00 


United Fidelity Life Insurance Co. 
DALLAS, TEXAS 


$7,797,860.28 $8,669,927.85 


63,527.28 30,000.00 
500,000.00 500,000.00 
487,183.74 631,653.97 





. $9,024,135.72 $10,009,638.24 


President 
_V. Dei: & Gen’l Mgr. 
Secretary-Treasurer 
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Davies, Dallas National Bank, treasurer; 
and Paul A. Kerin, secretary-manager. 


Mee Seeks 


Wilson Driggs has been elected state 
director of the Dallas Junior Chamber 
of Commerce. Mark Hancock has been 
added to the Jaycee board of directors 
and succeeds Mr. Driggs as program 
director. 


. 2 


Ben H. Wooten, president of the 
Federal Home Loan Bank in Little Rock, 
will become vice president of the Repub- 


lic National Bank of Dallas April 1. 
oe 


New president of the Dallas Retail 
Furniture Dealers’ Association is Frank 
L. Rigney, who succeeds J. O. Year- 
gan, state president. Other officers are 
W. P. Kelly, vice president; C. B. 
Anderson, secretary-treasurer; and 
Mrs. Gladys Wilson, assistant secre- 
tary. Directors are R. M. Speer, Wal- 
ter Luna, Julius Smith, B. F. Me- 
Lain, Roy Ruston, Hal Howard and 
Wallace W. Woods. 


TB FF 


W. S. Kilborn, vice president of the 
Dr. Pepper Company, has been named 
on the soft drink industry advisory com- 
mittee to the Office of Price Administra- 
tion, and L. L. Jacobs, Pollock Paper 
& Box Company, has been placed on the 
waxed paper industry advisory com- 
mittee, an affiliate of the War Produc- 
tion Board. 


e 2 


H. Fuller Stevens, managing direc- 
tor of the Hotel Adolphus, is one of 
fourteen of the nation’s leading hotel 
men appointed food consultants to the 
office of Secretary of War. 


2 


Station WFAA has advanced Ralph 
Nimmons to program director in 
charge of regional and local sales and 
Ralph Maddox from assistant program 
director to program director. 


" wT FF 


The Dallas Building Owners and Man- 
agers Association has elected Homer B. 
Fisher, president; Chester Hunter, 
vice president; and E. M. Elliott, secre- 
tary-treasurer. Directors, in addition to 
the officers, are J. F. Schwegmann, 
A. C. McNabb, P. L. Garth and 
Harry Meador. 
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Dallas V. D. Program 
To Be Model For Nation 


HE leader in Texas in organizing an 

intensified citizens’ venereal disease 
educational program, Dallas now has the 
opportunity to set an example for the rest 
of the nation, following the request of the 
United States Public Health Service for 
permission to use the “Dallas Plan” 
country-wide. 

Approval of the use of the plan as a 
“model throughout the nation by state 
and local health departments” was re- 
quested by John R. Heller, assistant sur- 
geon general of the United States Public 
Health Service. 

With the Dallas Chamber of Commerce 
serving as headquarters, the community 
is being organized for an all-out attack 
on V. D. through education under a plan 
drafted by L. Carroll Smyers, Texas State 
supervisor of venereal disease education 
and information, who has been assigned 
to Dallas by the Texas State Department 
of Health to direct the local program. 
Known as the “community plan of attack 
for public venereal disease education,” 
the program provides for community or- 
ganization directed by leading citizens to 
give the public complete venereal disease 
information through outdoor displays, 
radio, newspaper publicity and advertis- 
ing, mass distribution of V. D. posters, 
specially designed printed material, mo- 
tion pictures and professional speakers 
appearing before organized groups. 


“The plan is designed to arouse a com- 
placent public to a keener and more ac- 
tive interest in venereal disease control, 
emphasizing that the responsibility rests 
with the people,” said Mr. Smyers. 


Organization of committees to direct 
specific phases of the county-wide Dallas 
Venereal Disease Education Program, 
launched February 2, is being completed 
under the direction of William S. Hen- 
son, general chairman. The committee 
leaders include: Dr. John Young, speak- 
ers’ bureau; the Rev. L. Valentine Lee, 
pastor of the Church of Incarnation, re- 
ligious activities; Charlie Harding, dis- 








PHOTOSTAT PRINTS 


Southwestern Blue Print Co. 














1801 Commerce Street Phone C-8084 


tribution of posters and printed material, 
an activity handled by a special commit- 
tee from the Dallas Junior Chamber of 
Commerce; H. H. Wineburgh, outdoor 
displays; Dave Russell, radio; Will C. 
Grant, industrial relations; James O. 
Cherry, motion pictures; Clifton Black- 
mon, publicity, and Mrs. C. W. Yuill 
booking of speakers and films, an activity 
handled by a special committee from the 
Dallas Civilian Volunteer Corps, of which 
Mrs. Ernest Wadel is coordinator. 





Dallas Gets Research Unit 


The National Cotton Council has de- 
cided to move its research division from 
Memphis to Texas, with the production 
section being transferred to Dallas to 
operate in conjunction with Southern 
Methodist University. 


The section for the development of 
chemical and engineering research dur- 
ing the war period will be affiliated with 
the University of Texas. The council, 
the two universities and the Federal 
Government will join in a research pro- 
gram costing at least $250,000 this year, 
President Oscar Johnston of the council 
reported. 


Republic Reports Gains 


Assets of the Republic Insurance Com- 
pany of Dallas reached an all-time high 
of $10,253,900.97 in 1943, an increase of 
$913,573.47 over 1942, it is revealed in 
the company’s annual financial statement 
which has been released by President 
Hugh H. Gaffney. 


Surplus to policyholders was reported 
at $4,745,142.09 as compared with $4,- 
557,809.59 for the previous year. In ad- 
dition to this, a contingent reserve of 
$233,587.80 was set up. Unearned pre- 
mium reserve now amounts to $4,708,- 


992.72, an increase of $411,777.96. 





Roy C. Coffee is 1944 president of 
the Bar Association of Dallas. 





AVERAGE 
EARNINGS 


of our full-time sales- 
men in 1943 totaled 
$6,704. 


Do you know of any- 
one who wants to 
make as much as this 
or more... 


CALL R-8861 
R. BARNEY SHIELDS 


Manager, Dallas Agency 
Great National Life Insurance Company 














/| 














Box PB. op: 


Scout Troop 20 had an undescribable mixture of a 
dog for a mascot of which they were very proud. 
Several Scouts were playing with him one day when 
a passing gentleman asked: 

"What kind of a dog is that, boys?" 

"He's a police dog," one of them replied. 

"Why, he doesn't look like one." 

"Oh, we know that," the boys chorused, “but he's 
w in the secret service." 


. Gaylord Container Corporation 


The best in Corrugated Boxes 


Dallas, Texas 
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Veterans’ Administration Opens Office 


A regional office of the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration to pass on pension claims 
of World War II veterans discharged in 
the Eighth Service Command area has 
been opened in the Fidelity Building in 
Dallas. The office, which will become 
the largest veterans’ branch in the coun- 
try, is headed by Sam P. Kohen. © 

Veterans discharged for disability in 
Texas, Oklahoma, Louisiana, Arkansas 
and New Mexico will make their appli- 
cations for pensions before leaving their 
last station. The Dallas office will con- 


fine its jurisdiction to World War II 
claims. 


J. J. Horn has been inducted as pres- 
ident of the Dallas Automotive Trade 
Association for 1944, succeeding D. L. 
Johnson. Clifton Dennard has been 
named vice president, and Hugo 
Schoellkopf has been re-elected treas- 
urer and Gladys E. Walker, executive 
secretary. New directors for two-year 
terms are John E. Morriss, Ira L. 
McColister, J. B. Orand and N. J. 
DeSanders. 





enough repair parts. 


time service to the nation. 


TERMINAL 





TRANSIT 
at War! 


Fighting the transportation problems posed by this 
war, is a war within a war. 


Not enough vehicles... not enough workers... not 


Yet, somehow, we are getting the job done. First 
credit is due our workers. Next credit to our passen- 
gers who, by their splendid cooperation with all our 
necessary war measures... staggered hours, skip stops, 
and limited capacity... have made it possible for us 
to transport more than a Third of A Million passen- 
gers daily. Then, credit belongs to our Local War 
Transportation Committee, public officials and em- 
ployers who, by their wise regulations and willing 
cooperation, have enabled us to carry on. 


We are leaving no wheel unturned... no effort un- 
tried to keep Dallas’ wartime transportation service 
abreast of a great community performing a great war- 


DALLAS RAILWAY & 


COMPANY 
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Heads Manufacturers 





Jack B. Dale is president of the Dallas 
Manufacturers & Wholesalers Association 
for 1944, having been elected as successor 
to Charles A. Moore by the board of 
directors at their meeting February 10. 
Vice presidents selected are F. Z. Wil- 
liams, first; Henry S. Jacobus, second, 
and D. L. Smallwood, third. 

Bob Bourdene was re-elected manager. 
New directors are E. M. Chilton, Gordon 
Edwards, T. A. Harris, George F. Pierce 
and L. H. Selby. Holdover directors, be- 
sides the officers, are Sam Berger, Wil- 
liam Z. Hayes, Frank H. Kidd, Jr., J. 
Durrell Padgitt, John F. Smith, M. S. 
Walker and Mr. Moore. Retiring direc- 
tors are Cecil M. Higginbotham, Henry 
Willard and J. E. Ziegelmeyer. 





Employers Casualty 
Reports Increases 


Substantial gains were made by the 
Employers Casualty Company during 
1943, it was shown in the report of Presi- 
dent A. F. Allen at the twenty-fourth an- 
nual meeting of stockholders. Premium 
income for the year reached an all-time 
high of $3,497,000, an increase of $178,- 
000 over 1942; assets totaled $5,522,236, 
an increase of $853,377; and the surplus 
account gained from $770,823 to $907,- 
484. 

The sales and service offices of the 
company, serving Dallas and the Dallas 
district, have been removed from the In- 
terurban Building to the fourth floor of 
the new Mercantile Bank Building. Home 
offices will remain in the Interurban 


Building. 
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36th 
ANNUAL 
STATEMENT 


As of December 31, 1943 
































ASSETS 

ara Se AES ee Se eo ee ae al ao ee 
IU ig gn a hee gt et eae ae ee 8,849,053.42 
EES I ai ses 240" ghee SR eg abe ap 82,500.00 
Policy Loans and Premium Notes secured by Legal Reserve. . . . 7,926,028.50 
United States Government Bonds . . . . . . $7,043,823.91 
Pe ee ig es ge 3,779,483.69 
Industrial and Miscellaneous Bonds . . . . . 5,760,908.94 16,584,216.54 
NS a OM ay, itd ge ear gy ey 8 A mg a 167,667.00 ¢ 
Premiums deferred and in course of collection. . . . . . . 1,181,481.65 
Home Office Building. . . . «. . «. «~~ ~~ $1,500,000.00 
ee eS ee oe ae es 976,093.24 2,476,093.24 
ER GRE ee One ane Ta Re Se! Gai Sea 1,842,331.83 
Balance due on properties sold under contract. . . . . . . 103,414.41 
imbetest and Rens due and accrued. a ea 258,209.07 
CR ae ae a ee eee ee Te tata 33,558.27 

a ae aD en a en a a 


LIABILITIES 


Legal Reserve on Policies. . . . $37,857,415.00 





Reserve for installment death and disability clams. . . . . . 868,730.00 
Death and Disability claims reported, no proofs received . . . . 178,730.82 
Premiums, Interest, and Rents paid in advance. . . . . . . 301,718.66 
Reserve for taxes and other liabilities. . . . . =... =. 197,068.44 
Policy Dividends held at interest or payable in 1944 . . . . . 63,987.47 
Accrued expenses and commissions ant een, Sate 43,423.36 
Contingency Reserve . . . ... . $ 585,395.67 
Capital Stock and Unassigned Funds . . . . .. 1,000,000.00 1,585,395.67 
| Be co on a a ee er tie Tee 


INSURANCE IN FORCE $196,716,848.00 


® 
HOME OFFICE e DALLAS INSURANCE CO. 


W. C. McCORD, President 
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Air Show Reset 
For Aviation Week 


To permit the holding of Dallas’ first , 
annual Southwest Aircraft and Acces- 
sories Exposition as a part of the ob- 
servance of Texas Aviation Week, dates 
of the show, originally scheduled for 
April 7-9, have been reset for April 
28-30. 

The Dallas exposition at Mustang 
Airport will precede the Texas Aviation 
Conference to be held at Texas A. & M. 


College also as a feature of Texas Avia- 





"UME UFFILE BUILDING, DALLAS, TEXAS tion Week. 
zh | ‘ Steadham Acker of Birmingham, Ala., 
Ss who has had considerable experience in 
‘s “ organizing aviation shows, has been re- 
Annual Financial Statement tained to direct the organization of the 
Dallas exposition, which is being spon- 
January I, 1944 sored by local aviation institutions in 
ASSETS co-operation with the Dallas Chamber 
a of Commerce. Mayor Woodall Rodgers 
Cash in Banks and Office . , : ; . ‘ : - $ 975,866.73 ew b saad be hat 
U. S. Government Bonds* . ; ‘ ; 5 ; ‘ ; 2,475,062.65 as been appointe ouarary © “ea 
Public Utility Bonds* . ay vg ' i t : . : 51,289.69 of the exposition and B. F. McLain, 
Industrial Bonds* ; . ; . ‘ : ; d : 148,779.18 Dallas Chamber president, is chairman 
Mortgage Loans : : : . ‘ : : ‘ . 666,238.61 ten oliet . 
Collateral Loans é : , ' : : : 59,982.21 of the advisory committee. 
Savings and Loan Investments ‘ . ; : = : ‘ 975,491.41 
Public Utility Preferred Stocks? . ‘ ‘ : : : , 664,724.00 Set eee ae 
Industrial Preferred Stockst . ; . : ‘ ‘ ; 64,100.00 
Bank Stockst Look kek 2,247,694.00 Red Cross War Fund 
Insurance Stocks é ‘ : : : : ‘ ; 197,041.00 (Continued from Page 5) 
Railroad Common Stocks* ‘ : ‘ ‘ ‘ ; 3 22,700.00 : 
Public Utility Common Seackst : . , . ; ; : 158,876.40 Milton Brown and S. Marcus Greer as his 
Industrial Common Stocks ” ‘ : * . : : 306,207.00 . . 
Agency Balances not Over Ninety Days , ; . ; ‘ 468,460.71 vice chairmen. ; : 
Seegeeap el ee ea . , . . . roe goiani Public Employees Section, which will 
Home Office Building and Grounds. ; ; , ‘ ; 194,755.89 : baa 
Pacific Coast Building and Grounds . ; ; , ; : 116,916.87 ee all offices on the public payroll, in 
Eastern Department Building . . . . . .. 106,899.86 cluding city, county, state and Federal 
Other Real Estate. ~ © £ wom Be 13,440.57 offices, school faculties and staff, and mil- 
Real Estate Sold Under Contract : : . , : ‘ 3,300.00 i a 5 
Due from Reinsurers . ‘ ‘ < ‘ ‘ ‘ . 13,620.44 itary and naval posts in this area. Post- 
Interest Accrued . . . 11,130.60 master J. Howard Payne is chairman, 
Losses Recoverable on ‘Losses and Expenses Paid : . : 66,189.96 with Judge Al Templeton as vice chair- 
Other Assets . : A . 3 ‘ ‘ ‘ : J 259.50 


$10,253,900.97 =e. 


Women’s Residential Section, which 
will cover the homes of Dallas from door 


LIABILITIES 


Unearned Premium Reserve 5 , ; . $ 4,708,992.72 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses and Adjustment Expense ; ; ‘ 381,528.39 to door, led by Mrs. Larry Nabholtz, 
Reserve for Taxes. ; & + 147,000.00 chairman, and Mrs. L. G. Waltrip, vice 
Reserve for Unpaid Expense and other Liabilities . ; 37,649.97 chairman. 
Contingency Reserve . ; ; : 3 : : : ; 233,587.80 E 
yar 7‘ s «©» « « «Se County Towns Section, headed by A. 
Surplus. - + + e+ 2,745,142.09 B. Jolley, chairman, and Haynes Hanby, 
Surplus to Pabseyiclders ‘ : : " : ; E " 4,745,142.09 Mesquite, vice chairman. 

$10,253,900.97 
*Amortized. 


#Value as established by Insurance Commissioners Committee on valuation of securities. 
Market value of securities owned exceeds values shown above by $52,576.42 





**54 Years in Dallas" 
Writing FIRE * romano + WINDSTORM x HAIL x EXPLOSION 


@@e RENTS EARTHQUAKE % RIOT and CIVIL COMMOTION . 
AUTOMOBILE * INLAND MARINE s s . 


Realtors 
I | Our 54 years’ experience in handling 
REPUBLIC INSURANCE Co. os Sires eee ee 
give quick and efficient service in fill- 
3415 CEDAR SPRINGS AVENUE, DALLAS, TEXAS ins your saul. 
EASTERN DEPARTMENT PACIFIC COAST DEPARTMENT We Specialize in Industrial Property 
110 Fulton Street 675 South Park View 
NEW YORK 7, N. Y. LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 1209 Main St. © Phone C-43966 
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Chamber Adds 21 Members 


WENTY-ONE new members of the 

Dallas Chamber of Commerce for 
1944 have been announced by William 
S. Henson, chairman: of the membership 
committee. They are listed below, with 
their firm representatives, addresses and 
types of business: 

The Allied Gift Show, 712 South Olive 
Street; Hobart W. Johnson; gift show. 

Michael Baker, Jr., Southwestern Life 
Building; Geoffrey J. Fortescue, district 
engineer; civil-engineers, consulting. 

Building Maintenance Service, Inc., 
810 South St. Paul Street; Ed Lambert. 

Harry C. Cates, 803 Dallas National 
Bank Building; tax accountant. 

Cle-Products Company, 1918 Canton 
Street; Herbert H. McJunkin. 

A. L. Dillon & Company, 800 Main 
Street; A. L. Dillon; wholesale gifts. 

J. Neal Ferguson Advertising Agency, 
Liberty Bank Building; J. Neal Fergu- 
son; advertising. 

T. W. Griffiths, 4205 Lakeside Drive; 
investments. 

Lewis Grinnan, Jr., and Company, 506 
Gulf States Building; general insurance. 

Haney Advertising Agency, Southland 


Life Building; Henry Mack Haney; ad- 
vertising. 

Keeler Chiropractic Clinic, 2800 Oak 
Lawn Avenue; Dr. Clyde M. Keeler. 

Dr. Arthur Less, 4003 Lemmon Ave- 
nue; chiropractor. 

Pan American Brokerage Company, 
612 Southland Life Building; John W. 
Neely and Fred W. Wimberly. 

Fred A. Pierce, 8514 Highland Park 
Shopping Village; insurance. 

Presbyterian Book Store, 1814 Main 
Street; George M. Sammons. 

The Housing Authority of the City of 
Dallas, 2525 Lucas Drive; James L. Ste- 
phenson, executive director. 

Southern Maid Donut Company, 1101 
Main Street; J. B. Hargrove; retail and 
wholesale doughnuts. 

Thomas Shoe Company, Inc., 1006 
Elm Street; William Thomas; retail 
shoes. 

Emery Wiley, 204 Southwestern Life 
Building; realty and construction. 

B. L. “Lake” Morrison Agency, 1108 
Republic Bank Building; B. Lake Morri- 
son; general insurance. 

Morton Bigger, 1113 First National 
Bank Building; general insurance. 





Metropolitan 


BUSINESS COLLEGE 
57 Years in Dallas 
Please phone C-8773 when you need a good 
stenographer or bookkeeper. Thank you. 














Te 


lephone 
C-7111 





DALLAS TRANSFER 


and Terminal Warehouse Co. 
(Established 1857) 
2nd UNIT, SANTA FE BUILDING 
Warehouse, Office and Display Space 
Moving—Heavy Hauling—Packing 


Agents for: 

H. & N. T. Motor Freight Line 
Lone Star Package Car Company 
Dallas-Fort Worth Motor Freight Lines 
Allied Van Lines, Inc. 


PHONE C-7I11 























HUMBLE’s 
in the fight 






HUMBLE OIL & REFINING CO. 


PETROLEUM PRODUCTS FOR WAR AND INDUSTRY 


In war as in peace the Humble sign is a symbol of dependable products and 
service. Let your Humble service man help you care for your car for your country, 


= 2400 employees 


13,000 behind 


the lines 


in uniform 
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Manufacturers Sponsor 
Design School at S.M.U. 


More than 500 entries to date from 
more than a dozen states in the contest 
in fashion designing being sponsored 
by the Dallas Fashion and Sportswear 
Center indicate the wide interest being 
accorded the announcement that a 
School of Design is being established at 
Southern Methodist University under 
the auspices of the Dallas manufacturers. 


The school, being set up to train 
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Southwest designers as a step toward 
enlarging and preserving the prestige 
of the Dallas fashion market for distinc- 
tive styling, will open in September and 
will be financed in the beginning by the 
Dallas apparel industry. 

The contest, with at least ten scholar- 
ships to be awarded for winning designs 
and sketches submitted by amateurs, 
will close April 10. Entries may include 
any type of garment, hat, bag, costume 
jewelry or any other item that a woman 
might wear, it was announced by Lester 
Lorch, president of the Fashion Center. 

Mr. Lorch pointed out that the apparel 
industry feels that the best way to de- 
velop a distinctive type of styling is to 
obtain designers, who were born and 
reared in the Southwest, and train them 
rather than obtain designers from New 
York and other markets. The Dallas 
manufacturers plan to employ those with 
talent after they have completed the de- 
signing course. 





Post-War Opportunities 
(Continued from Page 9) 

been very much interested in new items. 
Some of these new products will provide 
unprecedented opportunities. Others will 
fall by the wayside. Once again, then, let 
us examine the food field. 

Some 500 secret formulas, it is re- 
ported, are now in process of preparation 
in laboratory kitchens. In the next two 
years it is estimated that some 300 new 
food varieties will bid for public accept- 
ance. Already the Kraft Cheese Company 
of Chicago is testing consumer reaction 
to a powdered whole milk in three Texas 
markets. 

It is recalled in that connection that the 
Civil War gave us condensed milk. The 
first World War popularized evaporated 
milk. Will the second World War make 
us steady users of dehydrated milk and of 
hosts of other dehydrated products run- 
ning off assembly lines in seemingly end- 
less procession? 

Possibly dehydrated milk may find 
favor. Canned milk is the most widely 
consumed of all grocery items. But by 
and large how does the wholesaler size 
up the dehydrated food situation? Mr. 
Randolph of Waples-Platter Company be- 
lieves that possibly the public has been 
over-sold on the widely predicted accept- 
ance of dehydrated products. “Of course, 


dehydrated foods are doing a splendid 
job in supplying the armed forces,” he 
conceded, “but otherwise they seem like 
a war-time expedient. ... Here in Texas 
at least we have access to fresh fruits and 
vegetables almost all year around. At the 
war's close I believe frozen foods will be 
used more and more. They are not pop- 
ular now simply because the large manu- 
facturers haven’t developed real display 
units for them in dealer outlets.” 

It has been suggested that the nation 
will change its food habits. “The grocery 
store of the future will be crammed with 
soy foods” is a recent prediction. How- 
ever, the situation is not quite that simple. 
Even frozen foods, for example, met 
initial resistance. Soybean and other un- 
familiar products seem destined to go 
through the same pioneering stages. No 
matter how good they are, they will need 
abundant, smart merchandising strategy 
and sustained promotional effort to “put 
them over.” Naturally the same principle 
applies whether to soup or soap, soybean 
flour or soybean fibre. 

So much for the wholesalers’ possibil- 
ities with new products. Will it all be 
smooth sailing ahead? Hardly. True, 
after the war, the pent-up demand for 
merchandise will be staggering. It will 
assure plenty of business for a number of 
years. But will it continue? The surest 
way to guarantee its continuance, it is 
asserted, is to cut the costs of distribu- 
tion. 

Here, in fact, is our most critical prob- 
lem, excepting unemployment. It strikes 
at the foundations of our way of life. It 
involves the purchasing power of our dol- 
lar. It affects everybody’s future, whether 
as a producer, wholesaler, retailer, or 
consumer. It presents both challenges and 
opportunities. 

Agitation to reduce costs of distribu- 
tion is an aftermath of wars. As Professor 
Nystrom said in Forbes Magazine: “Crit- 
icisms of the costs of distribution will 
grow sharper particularly after the war, 
when jobs and incomes begin to decline 
to normal levels. Such criticisms, if con- 
structively directed, may serve useful 
purposes.” 

Of course, criticisms for decades have 
been leveled at “the high costs of distri- 
bution.” One reason is not very far afield. 
People are aware that it costs twice as 
much to sell an average article as it does 
to make it. Two-thirds of the consumer’s 
dollar goes into distribution, and only 
one-third in production. However, as 
Professor Nystrom continued: “The pro- 
duction of a pair of men’s shoes in a 
modern factory requires the equivalent of 
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but one and one-half man hours, whereas 
the processes of distribution of the same 
pair of shoes take six and one-half man 
hours. The distribution of other manu- 
factured goods similarly requires from 
three to ten times as many man hours for 
distribution as for production.” 

Such a factor is vital, but it is one of 
many. What, then, are some of the gov- 
erning factors in the shoe, drug, food, 
hardware and furniture fields? For the 
shoe wholesalers, Mr. Brown of the Gra- 
ham-Brown Shoe Company envisions this 
possibility: “Costs could be reduced per- 
haps by sending a lot of merchandise out 
in case lots, simply by taking off the old 
stencils, as we receive shipments and put- 
ting on the new ones indicating their 
point of destination. Thus handling costs 
would be reduced. ... As a matter of fact 
this general situation was discussed with 
Prentiss Brown when he was head of the 
O.P.A. Wholesale dealers attending be- 
lieved that a 5 per cent reduction could 
probably be effected on men’s shoes in 
the post-war period. It might be less than 
that in the case of women’s shoes due to 
obsolete styles and bad guesses in buy- 
ing.” 

“In the wholesale drug field gross 
profits are very small,” Mr. Allen stated. 
“It is doubtful that distribution costs will 
be lower. An increase in volume of busi- 
ness has reduced costs of operation per- 
centage-wise very naturally. Yet fixed 
charges including salaries remain the 
same.” Mr. Penland voiced somewhat the 
same opinion: “The findings of Harvard 
University’s research bear this out.... 
However, we proved we can deliver even 
packaged products such as sulphur and 
epsom salts as economically as possible 
and in better condition than the druggist 
could, if he were to buy them in bulk and 
package them himself.” 

The food field reveals striking aspects. 
Emil Brisacher, specialist in food promo- 
tion, recently traced $40 worth of gro- 
ceries as they left the cannery. These 
groceries would retail from $48 to $50, 
or a mark-up of 20 per cent. “Twenty 
years ago these same groceries would 
have cost from $60 to $65,” he wrote in 
‘“Printer’s Ink.” “In other words, the cost 
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Guy H. Malloy, display director of 
Neiman-Marcus Company, became the 
first president of the Southern Associa- 
tion of Display Men when display execu- 
tives from fourteen states gathered in 
Dallas in February to complete organi- 
zation of the new group. 

Dallas display men comprising the 
committee in charge of arrangements 
for the meeting included Charles S. 
Waldman, Standard Fixture Company; 
W. W. Yeager, E. M. Kahn & Company; 
R. E. Moriarty, Sanger Brothers; T. M. 
Solomon, A. Harris & Company; Albert 
Bell, LaMode; and Mr. Malloy. 








of distribution has been decreased by 60 
per cent.” 

“A commodity like groceries is the 
greatest of all necessities and therefore 
has the shortest margin of profit,” Mr. 
Randolph explained. “Therefore, I do not 
look for any materially lower costs of dis- 
tribution after the war. In fact, at that 
time we will have to render more service. 
Our retail friends will want merchandise 
delivered to them once or twice a week. 
When they give an order on Monday, 
they will want delivery before Friday, in 
contrast to today....Of course, there 
will be different kinds of services. Certain 
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types of jobbers will handle business on 
a cost-plus, self-service basis. Others will 
not. Consumers go to self-service stores 
or the other type where they get delivery 
and other services. So will dealers.” 


The hardware field offers scant hoye 
for lower distribution costs, according to 
Mr. Mann. “In reality, the mark-up may 
be higher for both wholesalers and re- 
tailers,” he predicted. “Retailers will no 
longer drive up with their own trucks and 
haul away merchandise. ...Salesmen 
calling on dealers now once a month will 
call during ordinary times once a week. 
The retailer again will buy in smaller 
quantity and more frequently, when scar- 
city of merchandise eases up.” 

Of course, hand-to-mouth buying 
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always has kept distribution costs up for 
both wholesaler and retailer. It is an in- 
teresting development and it goes back 
perhaps almost a quarter of a century. 
“It was the advent of the automobile in 
the early 1920's that created a new type 
of buying,” Mr. Blanchard of Higgin- 
botham-Bailey-Logan Company related. 
“With easier, quicker transportation 
available, the average dealer was deluged 
by salesmen. 

“A dealer now expected more sales- 
men. If he did not buy from the first 
ones, there would be others sure to fol- 
low. In this way, he would see many 
varied lines. In the end he would be buy- 
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ing from possibly 75 sources in small 
quantities rather than larger quantities 
from some half a dozen....Thus the 
dealer became everybody’s and not any- 
body’s customer. And as for the sales- 
men, they now scurried around booking 
smaller orders, spending less time with 
more customers, and incidentally raising 
selling costs.” 

In reality, the retailer, following this 
method, had merchandise on hand 
scarcely for more than several weeks at a 
time. This was true of hardware, hats, 
hosiery and almost every item. The dealer 
was always out of sizes, styles, patterns, 
colors — something. The salesman, in 
turn, was often unwillingly reduced to 
the status of an errand boy. He made the 
rounds of his territory and simply “filled 
in” stocks. Will he do the same after this 
war? Or will he have the opportunity to 
do creative selling and obtain sizeable 
orders — even for spring and fall deliv- 
ery? If so, this change in buying habits 
may become one of the great distributive 
changes coming out of this war. 

Finally, let us look at furniture. Here is 
a business with greater profit margins 
than food or drugs. What will be the 
course here of distribution costs? Mr. 
Erwin answered the question: “Furniture 
is heavy—it takes manpower to move it. 
It is bulky—it takes lots of space to house 
it. For instance, $10,000 worth of furni- 
ture will take 25 times as much space as 
the same investment in floor coverings. 
Such factors raise costs sharply and cut 
deeply even into higher mark-ups.... 
Not the least of these costs is credit.” 

Before the war, Mr. Erwin recalled, 
“the retail customer took two years or 
more to pay for furniture. Therefore, it 
was impossible for the dealer to pay his 
bills on time. Now under Government 
regulations the maximum allowed for 
credit is one year. This regulation of pay- 
ments and terms was a master-stroke. 
Dealers no longer ask the jobber to be a 
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banker for him and for his customer. 
They now pay their bills promptly. ... 
Collections have never been better. Will 
they continue that way? If so, lower costs 
would be conceivably effected at the 
wholesaler’s.” 


The same sentiment prevails in other 
lines. Mr. Randolph reported: “Today 
grocers’ liabilities are small, their equi- 
ties in their own stores are large, in con- 
trast to roughly a 50 per cent equity be- 
fore the war.... There will be no such 
thing as real credit in the grocery busi- 
ness. The job of financing and doing a 
banking job through the wholesale gro- 
cer is out.” 

Perhaps there is a silver lining to this 
perplexing problem of distribution costs. 
Recently the Bronson and Townsend 
Company, New Haven, Conn., wholesale 
hardware dealers, announced a new plan. 
In essence its objective is “selective dis- 
tribution”—an attempt to eliminate non- 
profitable lines and concentrate on the 
fast-turning items with superior mer- 
chandising and selling strategy. It is 
hoped to increase buying efficiency and 
to lessen the needs for warehouse person- 
nel—and more. 


The most economical units of sale will 
be emphasized. Salesmen will have less 
lines to sell, but they will be more famil- 
iar with each line. The plan will also sim- 
plify office routines and records. The pur- 
pose will be to pass on all savings to deal- 
ers. The salesmen will encourage dealers 
to become better merchandisers. 


Tomorrow’s wholesalers will find the 
need for helping their dealers more acute 
than ever. We will be in a buyers’ market 
again. Fierce competition will dominate 
post-war distribution both in wholesale 
and retail channels. Even today as Mr. 
Penland suggested, “We've got to help 
independent merchants. We even take 
druggists’ monthly statements, analyze 
them, and tell them whether or not they 
are progressing.” McKesson-Crowdus 
urged its dealers and their salespeople to 
join the “Bexel Club.” This dealer-pro- 
motion idea made available sales helps, a 
sales course, War Bonds and cash awards 
to members who exert extra effort in sell- 
ing vitamins. 

After all, the bottleneck for the whole- 
saler in his efforts to solidify distribution 
is the retail store. Butler Brothers, na- 
tional distributors of general merchan- 
dise, long ago learned this lesson. They 
observed keenly why and how mail order 
houses, chain stores, and great depart- 
ment stores succeeded while many inde- 
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pendents failed. It was primarily a ques- 
tion of men and methods. 

Accordingly, this wholesaling organi- 
zation envisaged thousands of home- 
owned distributor stores under the ban- 
ners of “Ben Franklin Stores” (variety ) 
and “Federated Stores” (dry goods). 
Plans now well advanced include some 
2,000 stores with more being added 
weekly. 

The objective of Butler Brothers is to 
achieve a closer retailer-wholesaler rela- 
tionship. Close cooperation between both, 
it is believed, will eliminate expensive 
selling effort, and pass worth-while sav- 
ings on to the retailer. Some of these 
economies revolve around selection of the 
best location, store layout, financial man- 
agement, stock control, competitive mer- 
chandise, personnel instruction, and com- 
plete operating, promotion and display 
programs. 

To summarize, the wholesaler sells 
merchandise, renders service, and ex- 
tends credit. In effect, he makes it pos- 
sible for the dealer to operate his busi- 
ness soundly. Yet he has repeatedly been 
questioned, doubted, and even assailed. 
But he has survived over 2,000 years of 
wars and panics despite alarm and agita- 
tion. 

Why did the wholesaler survive? No 
better substitute method has ever been 
found to effect his functions. Even direct 
house-to-house, producer-to-consumer 
selling has not reduced prices to the ulti- 
mate consumer. Elimination of the whole- 
saler would not cut net costs of distribu- 
tion. It might conceivably increase them. 
The distribution system itself would be 
disordered, disrupted, disorganized, shat- 
tered. 

The war is mellowing the wholesaler. 
He will emerge from it as a more skillful 
and resourceful operator. He will operate 
in a country with an income estimated up 
to 150 billions as contrasted to 71 billions 
in 1939. The nation’s manufacturers will 
count heavily on him to help them pry 
this gigantic income loose. They will have 
a reported 100 billions of products to sell 
as compared with 45 billions available to 
consumers in 1943. They will call on the 
wholesaler to distribute most econom- 
ically the greatest volume of goods ever 
produced. 

This is the circumstance the wholesaler 
will face in the future. Once again he will 
rise magnificently to the occasion. And 
then as now Dallas will be climbing fur- 
ther ahead as the acknowledged leader in 
the Southwest for wholesale distribution. 
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Featuring the... 
ANNUAL FINANCIAL STATEMENT 
December 31,1943 


ASSETS 
Ce SA ak ee FOES $1,468,932.86 
Bonds (Amortized Values). . . . . . . ~ 5,482,777.48 


Stocks (Market Values)... 2. 5. «ss - 379,046.00 
First Mortgage Loans . . . «1+ «© + « 50,823.45 
I atrig OU 8 Egan Zoe 166,472.75 
Premiums in Course of Collection ..... 767,251.97 


135,891.76 


Odcher Assets. . 1... ; 
. $8,451,196.27 


Total Admitted Assets . . . . « « 


LIABILITIES 
Reserve for Losses . . . ee ot Cee 


Reserve for Unearned Premiums . . ... . 733,063.19 
Reserve for Taxesand Expenses . . . . . 531,651.37 
et | a re 205,000.00 
Contingent Fund ..... 22-2 es we we 500,000.00 


Surplus to Policyholders . .... +. + 2,564,736.52 
Te 4h a 6 ae ee $8,451,196.27 





$1,649,558 IN DIVIDENDS PAID IN 1943 


The year 1943 was the best year in the history of the Texas Employers’ 
Insurance Association. Assets reached a total of $8,451,196.27, an increase 
of $1,094,424.48 over 1942. Premiums written during the year amounted 
to $6,523,936.08, an increase of $602,097.72 over the previous year. 

Surplus increased to $2,564,736.52. This combined with the Contin- 
gent Reserve of $500,000.00 makes a surplus for the protection of policy- 
holders of over three million dollars. 

During the year, the Association paid $1,649,558.17 in dividends to 
policyholders, making more than thirteen million dollars paid in divi- 
dends to employers of labor in Texas since organization. 

Are you taking advantage of the service facilities 
and the savings offered by Texas’ largest writer of 
Workmen’s Compensation Insurance? If not, call 
or write... 


TEXAS EMPLOYERS 
INSURANCE ASS’N 


Home Office. . . Dallas 
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Dallas Jaycees Sponsoring 
Amateur Boxing Program 


With Mayor Woodall Rodgers heading 
an imposing group of honorary judges, 
the Dallas Junior Chamber of Commerce 
will sponsor an amateur boxing program 
March 10 at the Sportatorium. 

The program will ‘feature team mem- 
bers from the Dallas Athletic Club, the 
Oak Cliff and Central Y, the Fifth Ferry- 
ing Group and North American Avia- 
tion, who will represent Dallas in oppos- 
ing a team from Consolidated-Vultee of 
Fort Worth. These several teams boast a 
majority of the recent Golden Gloves 
winners in both cities and will appear 
with the sanction of the Southwestern 
A. A. U. 

Tickets have been placed on sale at 75 
cents each. A box of six seats may be ob- 
tained for $7.50. Proceeds will be placed 
in the Jaycee general fund to help finance 
the organization’s various civic projects, 
more than fifty varied projects having 
been completed during the past year with- 
out income. 

Jaycees devoting their efforts to the 
success of the athletic undertaking in- 
clude Eddie Brown, vice president in 
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charge; Dewey Vaughn, boxing chair- 
man; H. E. Collins, associate members; 
Buster Cook, tickets; Ayres Compton, 
advisory; Carl Flaxman, awards; Mel 
Hill, “Peptomist”; Russell Medlen, ad- 
vertising; Charlie Meeker, theaters; 
Dave Robb, announcer; Norvel Slater, 
radio; George Teriot, personnel; John 
Warner, finance; Grover Whipker, tick- 
ets; J. E. White, box ‘seats, and Brian 
Murphy, Jaycee director of athletics, pro- 
motion. 








Industrial Department 
(Continued from Page 11) 
on a new line, radio, for instance, will 


find helpful information on existing dis- 
tributors and manufacturers. 

The department is also serving as a 
focal point for the activities of the sev- 
eral post-war planning groups now func- 
tioning in the city, helping to correlate 
the work of the Chamber’s Post-War 
Planning Committee, headed by Paul 
Carrington; the Dallas Committee for 
Economic Development, headed by R. L. 
Thornton, and the Citizens’ Committee 
for the Master Plan for Dallas, of which 
Nathan Adams is chairman. Mr. Wallis 
is secretary of two of these groups. The 
industrial department is thus assisting in 
the program being launched to encour- 
age all local manufacturers of war mate- 
rials to begin planning now for reconver- 
sion through the development of new 
products, the redesign of old products, a 
study of markets for expansion of terri- 
tory and the utilization of new materials 
in both old and new products. Clinics are 
being planned, at which experts will be 
scheduled to suggest practical ways for 
using in post-war products those mate- 
rials made abundant by the war; such as, 
plastics, aluminum and magnesium. It is 
also planned that the best technical infor- 
mation available be provided manufac- 
turers with respect to factory design, lav- 
out and equipment for their guidance in 
constructing new plants or remodeling 
existing plants. The department is inter- 
ested also in having the Dallas Master 
Plan include new desirable areas for in- 
dustrial development. 

In addition to the Post-War Planning 
and the New Industries Committees, the 
industrial department serves as the hub 
for the functions of a number of other 
important Chamber of Commerce work 
groups. Mr. Wallis serves as secretary of 
these committees. They include the Com- 


mittees on War Contracts, headed by E. 
B. Stroud, with W. B. Clayton as vice 
chairman; War Salvage, headed by 
Boude Storey as general chairman, with 
Jim Beach as chairman of the industrial 
section and P. B. Garrett as chairman of 
general salvage; Oil and Gas, headed by 
Russell McFarland, with Jake L. Hamon 
as vice chairman, and Industrial, headed 
by O. H. Koch, with W. H. Henger as vice 
chairman. This latter committee is pre- 
pared to advise with prospective new en- 
terprises with respect to technical mat- 
ters involved in industrial location. 

Mr. Wallis has been a staff member of 
the Dallas Chamber of Commerce since 
1920, when he was called in on a tempo- 
rary assignment to assist in a census com- 
pilation. So proficient was he on the job 
that at its conclusion he was invited to 
remain as a permanent staff member. In 
1921 he began setting up an industrial 
department, of which he has been man- 
ager ever since. Before that the only in- 
dustrial department the Dallas Chamber 
had consisted of a notebook containing 
the names of 25 to 30 prospective new 
businesses and a map of Texas on which 
had been drawn a circle with a 100-mile 
radius centered on Dallas and within 
which were listed population figures for 
various communities in the area. 

Before joining the Dallas Chamber of 
Commerce, Mr. Wallis was a member of 
the editorial staff of the Dallas Morning 
News, which he began serving in 1915 
following his graduation from the Uni- 
versity of Texas with a Bachelor of Arts 
degree. First a reporter, he covered sev- 
eral sessions of the Texas Legislature, 
later served as city editor for a time and 
wrote editorials for the old Dallas Jour- 
nal. His work with the Dallas Morning 
News was temporarily interrupted by his 
service as a first lieutenant in the coast 
artillery of the United States Army dur- 
ing World War I. 

Valuable aide to Mr. Wallis is Mrs. 
Constance Bartlett, his secretary, who 
among other things is responsible for the 
issuance weekly of a report of new busi- 
ness enterprises which have located in 
Dallas. To her goes a big share of the 
credit for keeping the internal machinery 
of the industrial department running 
smoothly. 
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ANNUAL FINANCIAL STATEMENTS, JANUARY 1, 1944 


GULF INSURANCE COMPANY 


and. 
ATLANTIC INSURANCE COMPANY 


BOTH OF DALLAS, TEXAS 


Gulf 


ASSETS LIABILITIES 
Cash in Banks and in Office . $ 722,644.73 Reserve for Unearned Premiums ; $3,263,463.68 
U. S. Bonds and Treasury Notes 1,072,113.21 ici eed 6 ae § Adj 
cite... 277,333.79 € for Losses in Course of Adjustment 
Due from Agents and Other Cospenies 497,077.48 (Excluding Liability Claims) 331,707.42 
ee Seale See Reserve for Liability Claims 180,104.58 
Premium Notes (100% Secured) . 222,436.87 POTS FS Apuiees 
Stocks of Public Utilities : 435,792.00 aS deme ae 91,605. 
Stocks of Federally-guaranteed Savings onl Other Liabilities 9,738.93 
Loan Associations ; 137,000,00 
Stocks of National Banks 264,428.00 Total $3,876,620.36 
Stock of Atlantic Insurance Company 846,478.16 
(Gulf Subsidiary) 
Stock of Select Investment Company . 305,123.98 
(Gulf Subsidiary) CAPITAL FUNDS 
Other Stocks . Rias%s : 1,407,609.00 : 
Mortgage Loans and Vendor s Liens . 33,468.05 Cash Capital . - $1,000,000.00 
Collateral Loans 32,500.00 Net Surplus . 1,306,882.97 
Home Office Building . 50,000.00 Reserve for Unforeseen 
Other Real Estate 19,801.50 Contingencies 150,000.00 $2,456,882.97 
Accrued Interest 9,696.56 Se 
$6,333,503.33 Total $6,333,503.33 


Total 


senthin to Policyholders $2,306,882.97 


All Stocks carried at market value as of December 1, 1943. All Bonds carried on amortized basis. 
With Bonds and Stocks carried at market value as of December 31, 1943, Surplus will be increased by $115,773.60. 


LIABILITIES 


Reserve for Unearned Premiums 


ASSETS 


Cash in Banks and in Office . $ 118,158.56 


$ 119,711.56 


U. S. Bonds and Treasury Notes 481,725.39 Reserve for Losses in Course of ‘habainasiae 
(Amortized Value) (Excluding Liability Claims) 28,340.40 
Due from Agents and Other Companies . 13,556.67 Reserve for Liability Claims 166,745.01 
(Current Accounts Only) Reserve for Taxes . 9,111.13 
Stocks of Federally-guaranteed Savings and oe 
Loan Associations 77,000.00 Total $ 332,355.10 
Stocks of National Banks 71,500.00 CAPITAL FUNDS 
Other Stocks 403,732.00 Cash Capital . $300,000.00. 
Accrued Interest 1,889.89 Net Surplus . 546,760.41 $ 846,760.41 


$1,169,115.51 Total $1,169,115.51 


The Gulf anil hituashe have on de os ang with the Texas Insurance Department U. S. Clisuniainans Bonds with 
par value of $400,000 for the protection of policyholders everywhere. 


Total 


Increases... 
The year 1943 was the largest in the history of the Company, and net premiums written, total assets, reserve for unearned premiums 
and surplus to policyholders all reached new high marks. 








Increase in Assets . , 
Increase in Net Premiums . 


J. B. ADOUE, JR., Chairman of the Board 


$947,233.00 
488,389.00 


Increase in Unearned Premiums . 
Increase in Policyholders’ Surplus 


(Including Contingency Reserve) 


E. L. FLIPPEN, President 


$533,723.00 
127,836.00 


T. R. MANSFIELD, Executive Vice-President 
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A PAGE FROM A 40-YEAR 
RECORD of PROGRESS 


. Gains during 1943-- 
In Insurance in force, $28,219,533 
In Assets, $9,759,770 
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More Than 
$450,000,000 Insurance Now In Force 


Pursuant to its announced policy of in- The rate of interest earned 
‘4 vesting all new premium money in United by the Company during 
States Government Bonds during the 1943 was 3.7%. 
period of the war, Southwestern Life 
Insurance Company has invested $37,- Market value of stocks and 
000,000 in Government Securities since bonds December 31, 
The Company has never had a Pearl Harbor. 1943, exceeded by $3,- 
default in payment of principal 289,784.26 the book 
9 oF interest on any bond owned (3) The Company carries no real estate in value used in the balance 
by it. excess of market value. sheet. 


Sout 


bY | etn Life 


C. F. O'DONNELL, PRESIDENT HOME OFFICE @ DALLAS 














